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not exceeding Thirty Lines . $40 00 
Editorial Communications and Copies of Books for 
review to be addressed, ‘* Editor of Literary World.” 
OSGOOD & CO., PusiisHerRs, 
136 Nassau street, cor. of Beekman. 
New York, February 6, 1847. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereoryer Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his | 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 








His facilities for stereoty heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing MataematicaL Works, and 
Works in Foreian Lanovaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any | 
similar establishment in the country. | 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 7 

Specimens of work will at all times be farnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. 16 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tality and despatch, combined with al! the requisites of 
ead workinnnship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 
New York, Jan., 1847. 


N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 


who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 





Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 


Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 
8.8. & W. Wood. 
Collins, Brother & Co. H. & 8. Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
BURNAP & BABCOCK, 


No. 115 Fulton street, 


HA in hand a very extensive assortment of Paper 
suited to all departments of the Book and Stationery 
trade, among which are— 

Printing Papers, of all descriptions. 

Cap and Letter do., of Hubbard's, Hudson's, Walsh's, 
and numerous other manufacturers. 

Blank Book do., of Hudson's, Hubbard's, and Walsh's 
manufacture. 

Colored Papers—Hubbard’s and others. 

Plate Papers, of the Boston manufacture. 


Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 








Also, Music Paper, Patent Envelope. Binder’s Boards, 
Marble Paper, Fancy Enamelled do., &c., &c. f64t 


VOL. I. 


AUTILUS (MUTUAL LIFE) INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 58 WALL STREET.—After mature deli- 
beration, the Trustees have become convinced, and the 
experience of old established companies fully warrants the 
conclusion, that the advantages of Life Insurance on the 
Mutual pian, may be extended and diffused with greater 
convenience toa large class of contributors, and with equal 
security to all the assured, by requiring no greater amount 
of the premium to be paid in cash than the company will 
—_ to meet its engagements with promptitude and 
elity. 

It has accordingly been determined that in all cases 
where the annual premium shall amount to $50, and 60 
per cent. thereof shall have been paid in cash, an approved 
note may te given for the remaining 40 per cent., payable 
twelve months after date, bearing six per cent. interest. 
The interest to be paid annually, but the principal not to 
be called in unless the exigencies of the company require 
it, giving sixty days notice, and then only by assessments 
pro rata to the extent that may be required to meet the 
engagements of the company 

it is confidently anticipated that a system, the operation 
of which is so fair and equitable, so well calculated to 
place the benefits and biessing of Life Insurance within 
the reach of all, and at the same time enable each contri- 
butor to share equally and fully not only in its beneficent 


bem AMERICAN REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY. 


Contents. 

Militury Conduct of the War. 
The Happy Pair. From the German of Goethe. 
oo Casue by the Shore. From the German of Uh 
and. 

Festus. Part Il. By H. N. Hudson. 

General Winfield Scott. 

The Sea and the Shipwrecked. By Earlden. 

The Hack-Horse Wot Wouldn't Go. 

Music in New York. By G. W. Peck. 

Short Chapters on Rare and Exotic Metres.—Chapter 
Ul. Classical Lyric Metres. 

The Maid of Lehigh. 

Letters on the Iroquois. By Shenandoah. 

The Meeting of Siegfried and Chriemhilt. 

The Life and Opinions of Philip Yorick, Esq. 

England and the United States. By J. De Peyster 
Ogden. 

Essays of W. A. Jones. 

Foreign Miscellany. 

Critical Notices. 

GEORGE H. COLTON. 
£6 118 Nassau street, New York 





security, but also in its profits of accumulation, will meet, 
as hs is believed to deserve, the favor and confidence of the 
public. 

The particular advantages offered by this company are : 

1. A guarantee —. 

2. An annual participation in the profits. 

3. No individual responsibility beyond the amount of 
premium. 

4. Those who Insure for a less period than life, partici- 
pate equally in the annual profits of the company. 

The Nautilus Company confines its business exclusively 


7? ican, on Lives, and al! Insurance appertaining to 
e. 


THE RATES OF INSURANCE ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 





Ag One | Seven! For 


Age, | ue Seven) For 
Year.) Years | Life. | “**"* 


Year. | Years.) Life. 





| 77] 88/1 1 1 |: 

2 | Of} 9) 177) 4 1191) 196) 373 

23 (100) 112} 294) 50 | 196 | 209) 4 60 

30 |131/ 136/236) 55 |232/321/5 74 

35 |136!1531295| 60 | 435149117 00 
TRUSTEES. 


Jas.D.P.Ogden, Rich. E. Purdy, Thos. W. Ludlow, 


James Brown, O. Bushnell, C. F. Lindsley, 
H. W. Hicks, Richard Irwin, A. M. Merchant, 
A. Norrie, D. A. Comstock, John Cryder, 
P.M. Wetmore, James Harper, R.H 


. Morris, 

Rob. B. Coleman, Win. H. Aspinwall, Spen. 8. Benedict, 

O. Roberts, Henry K. Bogert, Loring Andrews, 
A. Reading, J. M. Nixon. 

J. D. P. OGDEN, President, 
. A. M. MERCHANT, Vice-President. 
Lewis Benton, Secretary. - 
Puy Freeman, Actuary. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

Grorer Wickes, M.D., 23 Laight street. 
Cornetivus R. Booert, M.D., 5 St. Mark’s Place. [6 


- ROYAL GURLEY & C0, 


Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st. 


ITERARY SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL 

of Books, Engravings and Paintings, and every de- 
scription of Property relating to Literature and the Fine 
Arts. Booksellers are respectfully informed that liberal 
Cash advances will at all times be made on no en- 
trusted to their charge. for 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY MIRROR 


Is now publishing, with many other good things, a 
Popular ORIGINAL NOVEL, entitled , 


THE TRIPPINGS OF TOM PEPPER; 


oR, 


THE RESULTS OF ROMANCING. 


One of the most Spicy Works ever issued in America. 
Terms or Scescatption—/n advance. One year $2 00. 
Six month $! 00. Three months 50 cents. 
Address : H. FULLER, 
f6—f Mirror Office, New York. 











CHAS. 8S. FRANCIS & CO, 


252 Broadway, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
ACT AND FICTION ; a Collection of Stories by L. 
Maria Child. 2d edition. 

“We wouid advise all who desire to have their minds 
Stimulated to seek Immortal Beauty, and their hearts 
touched by the wand of sympathy and love, to obtain a 
treasure for themselves. and for those they love best, 
in obtaining Mrs. Child’s Fact and Fiction.”’—Bosten 
Daily Advertiser. 

DISCOURSES AND REVIEWS upon Questions in 
Controversial Theology and Practical Religion, by Orville 
Dewey, DD. 1 vol. 12mo. 

DISCOURSES ON HUMAN LIFE, Human Nature and 
the Nature of Religion, by Orville Dewey, DD. 1 vol. 12mo. 

* Besides the intellectual pleasure of studying the works 
of an essayist so accomplished and eloquent as Dr. Dewey, 
the reader enjoys the greater satisfaction of considering 
the highest religious principles and problems with a 
writer who looks at them with the simplicity and dignity 
of study which they deserve ” 

SAILOR'S LIFE AND SAILOR’S YARNS, by Captain 
Ringbolt 

“The laughter-provoking Stories in this volume, have 
amused hundreds of readers in the Boston Journal, while 
the sound practical remarks with which they are inter- - 


oo have probably excited more than a pussing sym 
y in the Sailor’s behalf..’—Commercial. , ie 


STORE 27 NASSAU STREET, 


opposite the Post Office. 


HENRY ANSTICE, 


MPORTER and dealer in Foreign, Plain, and Fancy 
Stationery. 

Manufacturer of MercantiLe Account Booxs. Pub- 
lisher of most approved forms of Law Bianxs. Also of 
the New York Street Views, being a series of Views of the 
Public Buildings, and the most picturesque street views in 
our city, and General Stationer. 6. 


T. J. CROWEN, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


643 Broadway, cor. of Bleecker St., 


UBLISHES MUSIC WITHOUT A MASTER—will 
soon publish a New Domestic Work, by the Author of 
Every Lady’s Book. 
Just received, an elegant assortment of Valentines. 
Constantly on hand, and for sale, a general assortment 
of School Books. 16—2t. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New and Improved Series of 
THE NEW YORK MEDICAI AND SURGI- 
CAL REPORTER. 
Edited by W. R. Waasrarr, M.D. 


Published weekly. Price 64 cents per number, or to 
subscribers, in advance, $2 per annum. 

Published for the Editor, and for sale b 

f6—2t. HENRY KERNOT, 633 Broadway. 
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IN PRESS. LEONARD SCOTT & COS 
NEW WORK BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. ae 


PROBABILITIES; 


AN AID TO TRUTH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.” 


CoNTENTs. 
AN AID TO FAITH. THE FALL. MAHOMETANISM. 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES. THE FLOOD ROMANISM. 
THE TRINITY. NOAH. THE BIBLE. 
THE GODHEAD VISIBLE. BABEL. HEAVEN AND HELL. 
THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. JOB. AN OFFER. 
COSBMOGONY. JOSHUA, CONCLUSION. 
ADAM. THE INCARNATION. 


Wirey & Putnam, 161 Broadway, New York. 





MESSRS. CAREY & HART, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Beg to announce to the Trade, that they 
intend publishing the following 


NEW WORKS. 


THE BURNEY PAPERS, OR DIARY AND LET- 
ters of Madame D’Arblay. Vols. 6 and 7. 


LIVES OF THE BRITISH DRAMATISTS, by Leigh 
Hunt, Darley, Gifford, Thomas Campbell, &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

THE GENERALS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
tion. 2 vols. 12mo 

MODERN CHIVALRY, OR THE ADVENTURES 
of Capt. Farrago and Teague O'Regan and his servant; 
with 10 original designs by Darley. 


PUBLIC CHARACTERS OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
volution, by J. T. Sullivan; with Notes, Anecdotes, and 
Additions, by J. T. 8. Sullivan, Esq., of Philadelphia. 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, by Profes- 
sor Hedge. 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, by Rufus W. 
Griswold. 1 vol. royal 8vo.: 550 pages, with 9 portraits. 


A COMPLETE PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
Manufacture of Perfumery, Fancy Soaps, Extracts, &c., for 
the use of Perfumers, Druggjsts and Private Families. By 
Campbell Morfit, Practical Chemist. 


A NEW WORK by Martin Farquhar Tupper, Author 
of Proverbia! Philosophy, Crock of Goid, &c., entitled AN 
AUTHOR’S MIND, OR THIRTY BOOKS IN ONE. 


WAGGERIES AND VAGARIES, by William Burton, 
Comedian, with origina! designs by Dariey. 

THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, vol. L. (uniform with 
Queens of England). 


THE BUONAPARTE LETTERS AND DESPATCH- 
es, secret, confidential and official. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT BOOK for young surveyors. 

THE RISE OF NAPOLEON, by Col. Mitchell. 


GUNTHER'S NEW MANUAL OF HOMCEOPATHY, 
i.e. Veterinary Medicine. 


LIFE OF GENERALS WAYNE, MONTGOMERY 
and Morgan. 


SOUTHEY’S ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
Voyages, Travels, and General Literature, forming vol. 9 of 
the “ Modern British Essayists.”* 

DEER STALKING, by Frank Forrester. 

MILMAN’S LIFE OF HORACE. 


“OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY,” by T. B. Thorpe, 
being a sequel! to his former work. 


INTEBPRETATIONS OF FLORA, by Mrs. Osgood— 
with colored plates by Ackerman. 


STREAKS OF SQUATTER'’S LIFE, by the Author of 
“ Swallowing an Oyster alive” 

WILLIS'S POEMS, with 16 superb engravings from de- 
signs by Leutze. 


COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. by T. U. 
Walters. Part 4 (and last). 


THE CADET OF COLOBRIERES, a Tale of the Con- 
vent; translated from the French. f6 





HUNTINGDON & SAVAGE, 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Have for Sale a large assortment of School, Medical, and 
Miscellaneous Books, and Stationery. 


They publish the following valuable School Books :-— 


BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, 
with a Celestial Atlas and an [ntroductioa, by Toomas 
Dick, LL.D. The most correct and elaborate work of 
the kind yet published. $i 25. 

ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By H. Marrison. 
Accompanied by Sixteen Colored Maps, each 3 by 34 
feet, designed to illustrate the Mechaustism of the Hea- 
vens. This work is upon an entirely new and original 
plan. It embodies all the lcuding principles of Astro- 
nomy, aud is designed to introduce this sublime study 
into the Domestic Circle, the Lyceums, and Common 
Schools of the country. 

*,* Both of these works are especially ada to pri 
vate learners, and, together, present the who'e subject 
in a most simple, clear, and thorough manner. 

WEBSTER’'S DICTIONARY, in three sizes :— 
UNIVERSITY EDITIONS—Abridged from the Ameri- 

can quarto. 

DICTIONARY OF NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D. 1 vol. 
royal duodecimo, comprising substantially all the phi- 
lological learning of that great work. 556 pages. 
Price $175. 

SCHOOL EDITIONS—12mo., price 75 cents. 

“ “ 16mo., “ 45 “ 

THE POCKET EDITION, 32mo., comprising more 
within so small a compass than any other pubiished. 
Cloth, cloth gilt, embossed. 

THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY: for Schools, 
with thirty-three Maps and two hundred and twenty 
Engravings, and a Globe Map, on a new plan. By 8S. G. 
Goopricu, author of “ Parley’s Tales,” &c. 1 vol. 


624 cents. 

PETER PARLEY'S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR 
YOUNG BEGINNERS, illustrated with eighteen 
Maps and one hundred and fifty Engravings. New Edi- 
tion, with colored maps and stiff covers. 25 cents. 

WELLS'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for Schools. 
By W.H. Wetuis, A.M. A new and invaluable book, 
in the preparation of which over two hundred authors 
were consulted. It explains the difficulties of grammar 
to the young learner more thoroughly than any other. 
42 cents. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTAN Y—Practical, Element- 
ary and Physiological. New Edition, enlarged by addi- 
tions of Southern and Western Plants. 1 vol. imp. 
12mo. The most popular and widely-used Botany 
extant. $1 25. 

PHELPS'S BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 1 vol. 
18mo., pp. 150. 50 cents. 

PHELPS'S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. DO. FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 50 cts. 

PHELPS'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New edi- 
tion. 12mo. 75cents. DO. FOR BEGINNERS, 50 cents. 


Also, Mitus’ edition of KAMES' ELEMENTS OF 
CRITICISM. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 25. PRESTON'S 
BOOKKEEPERS' AND INTEREST TABLES, 
6and7 percent. LIVES OF THE SIGNERS OF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
1 vol. imp. 12mo., pp. 450. $1 25. fol 


BYRON’S 
CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 


EO. 8. APPLETON, 148 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, has just published, in an elegant 16mo. volume, 
a beautifully printed edition of this immortal poem, ad- 
mirably calculated for presentation or for the library. 
Whether for the beauty of the paper, the clearness of 
the type, the exquisite finish of the engravings, eight in 
number, or its neat and appropriate binding, this edition 
will always stand preéminent as being the most perfect 
yet issued in this country. £6 2 








RE-PUBLJCATIONS 





THE 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 


AND 


BLACKWLOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. 


E above periodicals are reprinted in New York, im- 
mediately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a 
beautiful clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful 
copies of the Originals—BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
being an exact fac-simile of the Edinburgh edition. 


The wide-spread fame of these splendid Periodicals 
renders it needless to say much in their praise. As lite- 
rary organs, they stand far in advance of any works of a 
similar stamp now published, while the political complex- 
ion of each is marked by a dignity, candor and forbear 
ance not often found in works of a party character. 


They embrace the views of the three great parties in 
England—Whig, Tory, and Radical.—* Blackwood ” and 
the * London Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” Whig; and the “ Westminster,” Radical. The 
“North British” rep ts the interests of the Free- 
Church Party in Scotland, and is conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Chalmers, Sir David Brewster, and other distinguished 
literary men. 

The prices of the Reprints are less than one third of 
those of the Foreign copies, and while they are equally 
well got up, they afford all that advantage to the Ameri- 
can over the English reader. 


TERMS. 


PAYMENT TO BE MADE IN ADVANCE 





For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 

For any two, do. 5 00 “ 

For any three, do. 700 “ 

For all four of the Reviews, 8 00 be 

For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 00 « 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 1000 “ 
CLUBBING. 


Four copies of any or all of the above works will be 
sent to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Ic Remittances and communications must be made in 
all cases without expense to the Publishers.—The furmer 
may always be done through a Postmaster by handing him 
the amount‘ be remitted, taking his receipt and forward- 
ing the receipt by mail. In such case, the Post-Master 
should be requested to send a duplicate of the receipt to 
the Post-Master at the place of publication, in a letter 
franked by himself “On Post Office business.” This is 
highly important, as the money will not be paid until such 
duplicate is received. 

When this method of remittance is inconvenient, the 
money may be enclosed in a letter, post paid, directed to 
the Publishers. 

In most of the large cities and towns ia the United 
States lying on the principal Railroad and Steamboat 
routes, these periodicals will be delivered FREE OF 
POSTAGE. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


6 112 Fulton st., New York. 
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EVER PUBLISHED. 


VIRTUE’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
WITH CRITICAL NOTES, 
ACCOMPANIED BY DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 


BY THE REV, ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D., 


AUTHOR OF “GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION,” “ SCRIPTURAL HISTORY,” “SCRIPTURAL NATURAL HISTORY,” &c., &c. 


THIS SUPERBLY IJ.LUSTRATED EDITION OF THE BIBLE is published in parts, each comprising sixteen 
of text, accompanied by copious notes and ref Ss, a ged in centre columns, with a fine steel plate. Price 
only 25 cents. ‘ i 
he work is printed in a convenient folio size, with fine bold type, cast in England expressly for the purpose. 
Every part containing a highly finished plate. The engravings have been carefully executed by eminent London 
artists, chiefly after the old masters, with a selection from the best actions of modern painters, and enriched 
with views of the most important localities mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, from the pencil of W. H. Bartlett, 
after drawings taken on the spot during his recent tour to the Holy Land. 
The publisher has the happiness to state that this undertaking has been honored by the unqualified approbation of 
the leading clergy, of all denominations, throughuut the United States, from which the testimonials of the following 
ministers, resident in New York, are selected. 





Rev, 8. H. Cox, D.D., Rev. J. Brodhead, D.D., Rev. Thomas De Witt, D.D., 
“ Gardner Spring, D.D., “ John N. McLeod, D.D., “ W.C. Brownlee, D.D., 
“ Edwin F. Hatfield, “ Beajamin Evans, “ M. W. Jacobus. 
“ M. W. Dwight, “ John Dempster, “ Charles H. Read, 
“ William Rowland, “ G.T. Bedell, * Edward Lathrop, 
“ ©. A. Verren, * Charles Martin, “ Charles F. E. Stohiman. 





——a 








“I have carefully examined the first portion of ‘The Devotional Family Bible,’ by the Rev. D. Fletcher, and 
consider the arguments, definitions and reflections to be sound and judicious, and ‘the different readings’ evince 
extensive and patient research ; the 
author writes like an experimental 
Christian, and is, beyond all question, 
an eminent biblical scholar. I cor- 
dially commend this book to the pub- ltneer 
lic, and pray that it may be abundant- <. e 
ly blessed in the promotion of vital — ao 
godliness and sound theologythrough- 
out this highly favored land.” 

Baptist Church, Broome st.. W. Y. 

“ | consider the work worthy the patronage of the Christian public. Dr. Fletcher's theological views are such as the 

subscriber can approve.” ie La Z 
St. Ann's Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. e. C 
“This will be one of the most beautiful, instructive, and valuable Family Bibles in the English language. 
Dutch Reformed Church, New York. C —_—_ —_- 

“T have examined with some care and no little pleasure the first portion of your‘ Family Bible.’ {n view of the 
character and style of the embellish- 
ments, the judicious and excellent prac- ° 
tical observations appended to the sacred 
text cunnot fuil to receive that encou- Za4e4e ete 
ragement they appear to me to de- 
serve.”” C.. —— 2 —_ 

Bleecker Street Presbyterian Church, New York. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that this work will take rank among the most perfect of its class. Its marginal refe- 
rences and practical reflections give it great interest as a bcok for devotional study, while its different readings, supply- 
ing the known or probable sense of many important Hebrew words, the : 

— of accurate scholarship, add essentially to the value of the 
work.” 
Christ Church, Brooklyn. " 

“T can heartily recommend Dr. Fietcher’s ‘ Family Bible’ to all lovers of scriptural truth, as an admirable he!p to 
improve the spirit of piety.” 

Methodist Episcopal Church, New York. 

“I have read with much care the first portion of Dr. Fletcher's ‘Family Bible.’ The notes on various readings, 
to show the fulness of the original text, cannot fail to instruct and interest, while the practical observations are well 
adapted to helpthe heart in holy meditation. I will rejoice 
in the success and ample remuneration of the publishers.” Ti, C2 L li 

Presbyterian Church, New Yerk. ‘ 
Published by GEORGE VIRTUE, 
£6 4t 26 John street, New York. 





IN PRESS. 


THE BOOK OF THE FEET. 
HISTORY OF BOOTS AND SHOES, with illus- 
trations of the Egyptians, Hebrews, Persians, Greeks, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OWENS CLASSICAL SERIES. 


WEN’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 5th edition, 
with a new map. 





“This is one of the best prepared Classical School | 4nd Romans, and the prevailing style throughout Europe 


ks that has ever fallen under our notice.”—N. 4. 
view. 
OWEN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 
“You have hit the nail precisely on the head. We use 
the book for the Freshmen.”— Prof. Felton, Harvard Uni. 
OWEN’S XENOPHON’S CYROPADIA. The third 
of the series, and fully equal to the others. 


IN PRESS. 
OWEN’S THUCYDIDES. Published by Leavitt, Trow 
& Co., 191 Broadway, cor. Dey st. we feds. 


during the Middle Ages down to the present period ; also 
hints to Last Makers and remedies for Corns, &c. By J. 
Sparkes Hall. Reprinted from the Second London Edi- 
tion. With a History of Boots and Shoes worn in the 
United States, and Biographical Sketches of some eminent 
Shoe-Makers. 


The above curious and interesting work will be pub- 





lished in a few days. J. 8. REDFIELD, 
f6 Clinton Hall. 
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NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 


MONDAY, 22p MARCH, 1847. 


HE undersigned, in announcing the New York Trade 

Sale, to take place as above, return their thanks to 

the trade for the liberal support they have already receiv- 

ed, and hope, by continued efforts, to meet the approbation 

of their corresponden‘s, to secure a still more enlarged 
share of their patronage. 

The commission will be five per cent., which will in- 
clude ‘all charges on the sale, except freight and insur- 
ance. A fair allowance will be made for all boxes re- 
ceived in good order, and one-half of one | cent. only, 
on the amount of the bills, will be charged to purchasers 
for boxes, packing, and shipping. 

The general terms of the sale will be: On all purchases 
to the amount of three hundred dollars out of one invoice, 
six months” credit; on all purchases amounting to one 
hundred dollars out of one invoice, a credit of four months 
will be allowed for satisfactory endorsed notes. Smaller 
amounts to be paid in cash. 

It is, at the suggestion of several of the largest publish- 
ers of this city, proposed to receive invoices with the un- 
derstanding that, after the first lot of any item shall have 
been knocked down, the owner thereof reserves the right 
to continue the sale of the remainder of that item, or to 
withdraw the same, at his option. Contributors who may 
wish to adopt this mode, will please signify their request, 
that all such invoices may be properly designated in the 
Catalogue. 

All invoices should be in hand by the first of February, 
when the first Catalogue will go to press. 

The usual cash advances made on receipt of goods 
when required. 

COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
191 Broadway. 

C., K. & H. devote particular attention to Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, and everything connected with Literature 
and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are constantly held at 
their sales-room, where the facilities for the arrangement, 
exhibition, and disposal of literary property are unsur- 


passed. 
New York, f6y 





In One Volume, Royal 8vo., 550 Pages, uniform with 
the “ Poets and Poetry of America,”’ by the 
same Author. 


CAREY & HART, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Will publish during the present Month 
THE 


PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA; 


With an Introductory Survey of the History, Condition, 
and Prospects of American Literature. 


BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


Embellished with Nine Portraits, from Ori- 
ginal Pictures, Engraved by 
John Sartain. 

Neatly bound in Cloth Gilt,—Price, $3,75. 

This is the most ample contribution that has ever been 
made to the Literary History of the United States. It em- 
braces Seventy-five Critical and Biographical Memoirs, 
from orginal Materials, together with a vast amount of 
interesting Bibliographical information, not elsewhere ac- 
cessible, and the choicest passages from the works of all 
our most ADMIRED AUTHORS. In the elegance of its 
typography and embellishments, and in the interest and 
value of its literary contents, it will be found inferior to 
none of the books of the season. 


*,,* Early orders from the Trade addressed to the publish- 
ers will receive immediate attention. 6 It. 


THE NEW SPELLING BOOK. 


Just Published, 
THE NEW ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK, 


ESIGNED to teach Orthography and Orthéepy on a 
new plan, by the American Society for the 
of Useful Knowledge. 

“Teachers and others interested in education will do 
well to examine it."—N. ¥. Com. Adv. 

“This little book we consider decidedly the best Ele- 
mentary Book of Language that has ever appeared. It 
is philosophically simple, and deserves an unbounded 
patronage.”—N. Y. Sun. 

“ We have called this a ‘little book.’ We believe the 
country will receive it as a great book: for in addition to 
its unrivalled plan it bears the impress of much care and 
knowledge. The idea unveiled in this book fairly 
illuminates the language."—W. Y. Observer. 

Teachers are requested to call. 

LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 
feb6. 191 Broadway, corner Dey street. 


STATIONERY. 


U F, & E. DOUBLEDAY, No. 40 JOHN STREET, 
e New York, Importers of, and Wholesale Dealers in, 
French, English, and American Stationery, will supply the 
— try Dealers on the most favorable terms. 
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4 THE LITERARY WORLD. 


NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION 
D. APPLETON, & Co., 200 Broadway. 


I. THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ 
Green Halleck, illustrated with several fine steel engrav- 
ings, from drawings by Leutze, Huntington, Edmonds, and 
Durand. 1 vol. 8vo., to match “ Bryant” and “ Longfel- 
low’s Poetical Works.” 

Il. THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
Lord Byron, illustrated with several fine steel engravings. 
1 vol. 8vo., uniform with D. A. & Co.'s edition of * Moore's 
Poetical Works.” 

ul. THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
Peace of Utrecht (1713) to the Peace of Paris (1763), By 
Lord Mahon. Edited, with the author's sanction, by 
Henry Reed, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

lV. THE LIFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN, WITH 
extracts from her Correspondence. By John Evelyn. 
(From the Original Manuscript.) 1 vol. 12mo. 

Vv. JEREMY TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVING AND 
Dying. A new edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Vi. A NEW FRENCH READER; comprising selec- 
tions from Corneille, Moliére, Racine, Voltaire, Casimer 
Delavigne, Piron, and Scribe. With Notes by A. G. Col- 


lot, Professor of French Language aud Literature. 1 vol. 
12mo. 
Vil. A NEW EDITION OF LIVY; for the Use 


of Schoola and Colleges, with English Notes, Grammati- 
cal and Explanatory; together with a Geographical and 
Historical ~~ and an accompanying plan of Rome, 
and other Ulustrations. By J. L. Lincoln, Professor of 
Latin in Brown University. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Vill. DR. HILPERT’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
English and German and German and English Languages. 
Edited by Prof. Adler. 1 vol. large 8vo. Also, the same 
work Abridged. 1 vol. 12mo. 

IX. A TRANSLATION OF PROF. MICHELET’S 
History of the Roman Republic. 1 vol. 12mo. 

X. MORCEAUX CHOISIES DES AUTEURS MO- 
dernes, 4 l"usage de la Jeunesse ; with a Vocabuiary of the 
New and Difficult Words and Idiomatic Phrases adopted 
in Modern French Literature. By F. Rowan. Edited by 
J. L. Jewett, editor of Ollendorff’s French System. 1 voi. 
12mo. 

XI. A COMPENDIUM OF MERCANTILE LAW. 
By J. W. Smith. Greatly enlarged, by the addition of 
New Matter, adapted to the Wants of the Profession in 
the United States. 

XII. MARGARET PERCEVAL: A Tale. By the 
Author of * Amy Herbert,"’ “ Gertrude,” etc., etc. 





D. APPLETON & C0.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. MOORE.—-THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
Works of Thomas Moore. Beautifully printed in clear, 
legible type, in exact imitation of the recent corrected Lon- 
don edition. Illustrated with numerous fine steel engrav- 
ings, and an elegantly engraved Portrait of the Author. 
One vol. 8vo., cloth $4, cloth, extra gilt leaves $5, morocco 
extra $7. 

Il. SOUTHEY.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
Works of Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D. The ten volumes 
London edition, in one elegant volume royal octavo, with 
a fine Portrait, and several elegant steel engravings. 
Cloth $3 50, cloth, extra gilt leaves $4 50, morocco $6 50. 

Ill CAMPBELL.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
Works of Thomas Campbell. With a Memoir of his Life, 
and an Essay on his Genius and Writings. Illustrated 
with a Portrait and steel engravings. 1 vol. l6mo. $1 50. 

IV. HUDIBRAS. By Samuel Butler. With Notes 
and a Literary Memoir by the Rev. T. R. Nash, D.D. Il- 
Justrated with Portraits, and containing a New and Com- 
plete Index. 1 vel. l6mo. $1 50. 


V. GUIZOT.—HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revo- 
lution. By F. Guizot, the Prime Minister of France, etc. 
on by William Hazlitt. Complete in 4 vols. 12mo. 


VI. SAMPSON.-—RATIONALE OF CRIME, AND 
its Appropriate Treatment ; being a Treatise on Criminal 
Jurisprudence, considered in relation to Cerebral Organiza- 
tion. By M. B. Sampson. From the Second London 
Edition, with Notes and Illustrations by E. W. Farnham, 
— of Mt. Pleasant State Prison. 1 vol.12mo. Cloth 
79 cents. 


VIL. THOMSON.—THE FOOD OF ANIMALS 
and Man. Experimental Researches on the Food of Ani- 
mals and the Fattening of Cattle; with Remarks on the 
Food of Man, founded on Experiments made by order of 
the British Government, By Robert Dundas Thomson, 
M.D., Lecturer on Practical Chemistry in the University 
Siege. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth 50 cts., paper cover 

cents, 


Vill. LIGHT IN THE DWELLING; or a Harmony 
of the Four Gospels. With short and simple Remarks, 
adapted to Reading at Family Prayers, and arranged in 
365 Sections for every Day in the Year. By the Author of 
“Peep of Day,” “ Line upon Line,” ete. One &vo. vol. of 
550 pages. $1 75. 

IX. FIVE HUNDRED SKETCHES AND SKELE- 
tons of Sermons, including nearly One Hundred on Types 
and Metaphors. 7 the Author of “ The Pulpit Cyclo- 
pedia,” etc., etc. ve volumes of English Edition com- 
plete in one vol. large 8vo. Price $2 50. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY APPLETON & Co. 


I. OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD OF LEARN- 
ing to Read, Write, and Speak the French. With an 
Appendix, containing the Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers, 
and full Paradigms of the Regular and Irregular, Auxiliary, 
Reflective, and Impersonal Verbs. By J. L. Jewett. 1 
vol. 12mo. $1 50. 

Il. OLLENDORFF’'S NEW METHOD OF LEARN- 
ing to Read, Write, and Speak the German. Reprinted 
from the Frankfort edition ; to which is added a Systematic 
Outline of the different Parts of Speech, their Inflection and 
Use, with full Paradigms, and a complete list of the Irre- 
pod Verbs. By G. J. Adler, Professor of the German 

sanguage in the University of the City of New York. 
mo. $159 

Ill. OLLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD OF 
Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Ltalian. With 
Additions and Corrections. By Felix Forresti, Professor of 
the Italian Language in the University of the City of New 
York. I vol. 12mo. $1 50. 

*,* Keys to the above Grammars, price 75 cents each. 


IV. ADLER.—A PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READ- 
er, adapted to the American Edition of Ollendorff’s Ger- 
man Grammar; with copious Notes and a Vocabulary, by 
G. J. Ader, A.B., Editor of Oilendorff’s German System. 
lvol 12mo. $1 00. 

V. FORESTI.—NEW ITALIAN READER— 
Crestomazia Italiana; a Collection of Selected Pieces in 
Italian Prose, designed as a Class Reading-Book for Begin- 
ners in Study of the Italian Language. By E. Felix Fo- 
resti, Editor of Ollendorff's Italian System. 12mo. $100, 


VI. DE HIVAS. — ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
Reader.—An Introduction to the French Language, con- 
taining Fables, Select Tales, Remarkable Facts, Amusing 
Anecdotes, etc., with a Dictionary of all the Words, trans- 
lated into English by M. De Hivas. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents. 

VIL. GRAHAM.—ENGLISH SYNONYMES; CLAS- 
sified and Explained, with Practical Exercises. By G. 
Graham, author of “Helps to English Grammar,” ete. 
Edited, with illustrative authorities, by Henry Reed, Prof. 
of Eng. Lit. in the University of Pa. 12mo. $1 09. 

VIIL. REID.—A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
Language. Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, 
and Explanation of all words authorized by eminent wri 
ters; to which are added, a Vocabulary of the Roots of 
English Words, and an Accented List of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names. By Alexander Reid, A.M., Rec- 
tor of the Circus School, Edinburgh. With a Critical Pre- 
face by Henry Reed, Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 1 vol. 12mo., of near 600 pages, $1 00. 

IX. SURENNE. — PRONOUNCING FRENCH 
Dictionary. The Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages. Part I. French and 
English. Part Li., English and French. By Gabriel Su- 
renne, F.A.S.E. 1 vol. 12mo., nerr 900 pages. $1 50. 

X. MANDEVILLE.—A COURSE OF READING 
for Common Schools and the Lower Classes of Acade- 
mies. By i. Mandeville, Professor of Moral Science and 
Belles Lettres in Hamilton College, New York. 1 vol. 
12mo., 75 cents. 

XI. TAYLOR.—A MANUAL OF HISTORY. A 
Manual of Ancient and Modern History. By W. Cooke 
Taylor, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. Revised, with 
Additions on American History, by C.8. Henry, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of New York. 1 vol. 
8vo., of 800 pages. $2 25. 

*,* For convenience as a Class-Book, the Ancient or 
Modern portion can be had in separate volumes. 


XII. GUIZOT.—GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVIL- 
ization in Europe, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. By M. Guizot, late Professor of 
History, now Prime Minister of France. With occasional 
Notes by C. 8. Henry, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and 
History in the University of the City of New York. 1 vol. 
12mo. $100. 

XUL ARNOLD.—LFCTURES ON MODERN HIs- 
tory. By Thomas Arnold, D.D. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Prof. Henry Reed. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

*,* This volume has been adopted as a text-book in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Union College, Schenectady, 
and other institutions. 

XIV. GESENIUS' HEBREW GRAMMAR. FOUR- 
teenth Edition, as revised by Dr. E. Rédiger. Translated 
by T. J. Conant, Prof. of Heb. in Madison College, N. Y. 
With the Modifications of the Editions subsequent to the 
Eleventh. By Dr. Davis, of Stepney College, London. To 
which are added, A Course of Exercises in Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by the Trans- 
lator. One handsomely printed vol., 8vo. $2 00. 


ARNOLD’S GREEK & LATIN SERIES, 


REVISED BY THE REV. J. A. SPENCER, A.M. 
I. A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND 
Practical Grammar. 12mo. 75 cents. 
Il. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 
Prose Composition. 12mo. $1 00. 


Itt. A FIRST GREEK BOOK, with Easy Exercises 
and a Vocabulary. 12mo. 624 cents. 

IV. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
Prose Composition. 12mo. $1 00. 

V. CORNELIUS NEPOS8, with Practical Questions 
and Answers. Revised by Prof. E. A. Johnson. 
624 cents. 


*,* Teachers only can be supplied with Keys to the 
Latin and Greek Prose Composition 


12mo. 
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IMPORTATION OF EUROPEAN BOOKS 


BY D. APPLETON & CO., 


WHO respectfully inform literary and professional 
tlemen, that they still continue the branch of their 
ouse in London, No. 16 Little Britain, as established in 
1830, and they invite the attention of the friends of Litera- 
ture to the important advantages the Establishment affords 
for the importation of Books specially ordered. Among 
the great variety of Publications abroad, comparatively 
few are for sale in this country. A great inconvenience is 
therefore obviated by this arrangement, as any person may 
leave his order for any particular work, and, by the rapid 
communicatiou of steamers, the Book is at hand in a few 
weeks. 

Professors and Students of Theology, Law, and Medi- 
cine—Architects, Mechanics, and all who are unable to 
procure Foreign Books in our own country, may, for the 
sinall commission of ten per cent on the cost, procure any 
work published in any part of Europe. 

D. A. & Co. have, in addition to their branch in London, 
an Agent in Leipsic for the supply of all orders for Books 

blished throughout Germany—also in Brussels, Paris, 

lorence and Madrid; so that they are prepared to exe 
cute with great fidelity and promptness, all orders entrusted 
to their care from any portion of the Continental Buok 
Market. 

The advantages which such facilities offer to Literary 
Institutions, Professional Gentlemen, and the Literary 
Public for a speedy supply of Books from the great Book 
Marts of Europe, all will acknowledge. 

> Orders for single copies or by the quantity, will be 
received until 3 o'clock the day previous to the sailing of 
the steamers froin Boston, or New York. 

200 Broadway, New York. 


WORKS RECENTLY IMPORTED 


BY D. APPLETON & CO. 


JEPEMY COLLIER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HIs- 
tory of Great Britain, from the first planting of Christiani- 
ty. A new edition, with a Life of the Author; the Con- 
troversial Tracts connected with the History; and an 
enlarged Index. 9 vols. 8vo. $25. 

FLORENTINE HISTORY from the earliest authentic 
records, to the accession of Ferdinand the Third. By 
Henry Napier. Vols.] and 2. $2 75 per vol. 

This important contribution to Historical Literature will 
be completed in six monthly volumes. 

TRAVELS IN LYCIA, MILYAS AND THE CIBY- 
ratis, in company with the late Rev. E. T Daniell. By 
Lieut. Spratt, R. N., and Prof. E. Forbes. With nume- 
rous illustrations. 2 vols.8vo. $10. 

LIVES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS; Michael 
Angelo. By R. Duppa, LL D.; Raffaello, by M. DeQuin- 
cy, with a portrait of M. Angelo. $1 25. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COL. HUTCHINSON, 
written by his Widow. To which is now first added an 
account of the Siege of Latham House, defended by the 
Countess of Derby against Sir Thomas Fairfax. $1 25. 


LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. By John Galt. A 
new edition with additions frou Cavendish's Life of Wol- 
sey, and other sources. 1 vol. I2mo. 1 25. 


HISTORY OF THE COUNTER REVOLUTION IN 
England. for the re-establishment of Popery, under Charles 
IL., and James II,, by Armand Carrel ; to which is append- 
ed the History of the Reign of James Il., by the Rt. Hon. 
C.J. Fox. lvol.i12mo. 1 25. 


THE BROADSTONE OF HONOR; or, The True 
Sense of Chivairy. By Kenelm Henry Digby. 1, Gode- 
fridus. 2.Tancredus. 2 vols. 12mo. $4. 

AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL VIEW OF 
the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. By J. D. Morell, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. $6 52. 


THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By 
Dr. Heinrich Ritter. Translated from the German, by A. 
J. W. Morrison, B.A. 4 vols. 8vo. $13. 

THE HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By James 
Mill. 4th edition, with notes and a continuation, by H. 
H. Wilson, F.R.S. & vols. 8vo. $10. 

THE WORKS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER ; 
the text formed from a new collation of the early editions, 
with notes, and a Bicgraphical Memoir, by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce. 12 vols. 8vo. $34. 

THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 
of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. With n: tes 
by the Rev. H. H. Whitman. 2d edition, maps, &c. 6 
vols. 8vo. $20. 

THE ONE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS; 
commonly cailed the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. A 
new translation from the Arabic, with copious notes. By 
Edward W. Lane. Illustrated with many hundred en- 
gravings on wood. 3 vols. large 8vo. $12. 

LETTRES, INSTRUCTIONS ET MEMOIRES DE 
Marie Stuart. Par ie Prince Alex. Lebanoff. 7 vols. 8vo. 


© TURNING AND MECHANICAL MANIPULATION, 
intended as a work of general reference and practical in- 
struction on the Lathe, and various mechanical pursuits 
followed by Amateurs. By Charles Holtzapffel, Engineer. 

Vol. I. Materials, their differences, choice and prepara- 
tion, various modes of working them, generally, without 
Cutting Tools, illustrated with 500 engravings. Price $4 50. 

Vol. If. The Principles of Construction, Action and Ap- 
plication, of Cutting Tools, used by hand; and also of ma- 
chines derived from the hand tools. Illustrated with 700 
cuts. Price $6. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Promise has so often outrun performance in 
the editorial life, good words have been so free- 
ly abused, that we are almost tempted, as the 
wiser course, to say nothing to the reader of a 
personal character, in advance ; but to appeal 
practically to his judgment, by passing at once 
to the weekly business routine of the journal. 
Horace Smith pointed to a great depth of de- 
pravity when he said, of some bloated Mun- 
chausen or Pinto, that “he lied like the pros- 
pectus of a new magazine.” There is a gen- 
eral formula of very magnificent terms, which 
may be assumed, according to the usual 

ractice, as indispensable on these occasions. 

he reader is to believe, that the new editor 
and proprietors are men of great force of cha- 
racter and of invincible modesty, profoundly 
impressed with their own insignificance and 
the importance of the public, though they deny 
both one and the other in their very manner of 
asserting them; that among the ten thousand 
journals published there is not one of the pre- 
cise character aimed at; that it is the exact 
design of the new undertaking to supply a 
want long felt; to fill up a gap, into which, 
from its size and the eagerness of the race, it 
is a miracle no author has stumbled before. 
It is presupposed that wit and wisdom, having 
never before visited the earth, are now to make 
their advent to the new subscribers for the first 
time; that the footprints of justice, indepen- 
dence or manliness (that is the word), are again 
to be seen among men, tending inward and 
ontward of an office in Nassau street—region 
beloved of newspapers; that Babington Mac- 
aulay, the model reviewer, is to be outdone for 
eloquence; Daniel Webster in reasoning ; 
Hazlitt in criticism ; while the blushing jour- 
nalist will not hesitate (that again is the word) 
to rival Dickens in humor and pathos, Christo- 
pher North in satire; and at very rare times— 
perhaps in a hot August—to unbend his lofty 
soul in the fun and waggery of an A’Beckett. 
For all this, of course, the journal is destined 
(periodical agents and some of our publishing 
houses are fatalists in books) to an unprece- 
dented circulation. There are some ten or 
twenty thousand printed, but it is urged all the 
same, that purchasers should apply svon. 

The table of contents agrees as well with 
the prospectus, as the stories told after dinner 
do with the grace before. 

Waiving these unwholesome general pre- 
tensions, and with the open eye of the reader 
upon the editing conscience, we have a few 
speciallies of our own to bring forward. 

The title of our paper we trust will be an 
acceptable one. There is a religious, a politi- 
cal, a mercantile world; why not a literary 
one? Wordsworth, moreover, has given a 
noble sanction to the word. 


“* Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, 
we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 

Matter wherein right voluble 1 am, 

To which I listen with a ready ear.” 

It will be a Gazette for Authors, Publishers, 
and Readers—the editor being of opinion that 
the interests of all, in the end, unite; that it is 
a vain effort to benefit literature by inducing 
an innocent purchaser to throw away his mo- 
ney on a poor book, by the agency of a puff; 
that the true author and the deluded buyer 
suffer equally under the operation. It will, 








CPR 


therefore, be sought to determine with imparti- 
ality, the relative position and virtues in all 
book transactions of the three great parties ; 
the Author, the middle man the Publisher, and 
the Reader. The question of Literary Pro- 
perty, whether aflecting the rights of the Na- 
tive or the Foreign Author, with the incidental 
topics growing out of their present relations to 
the trade and the public, will be fully discussed. 
An important feature is the union of several 
independent departments with the accumula- 
tion of the resources of a large body of con- 
tributors, not only in the various branches of | 
what is understood as “literature,” but in the 
| 








provinces of the Sciences, Medicine, the So- 
cial Improvements, &c. Every book may be | 
presumed to be read before it is reviewed ; and | 
writers shall be tried by juries of their equals. 
Poets shall not be put under the harrow by the 
scientific farmer who does the agriculture, nor 
the divine be joked up by the youth who | 
squeezes his brains for the conundrums. 

The notices of the movements of HisToricat | 
anp Literary Societies, in a condensed sum- | 
mary of facts brought to light by them, with | 
the frequent correspondence of men of letters | 
throughout the country, will be well received | 
by many readers. | 

A general correspondence on matters relat- | 
ing to Epucatioy, Art, Lirerature, and col- | 
lateral topics, will be amply sustained. | 

‘The World will also contain articles of pe- | 
culiar value from the Foreicn Journats, of a} 
refined character, and such as are not now {fre- 
quently republished in this country. 


The ParaGrapus or THE WEEK will keep | - 


up the gossip and small talk of the day, on the | 
interests discussed at length in the other co- | 
lumns of the paper. The universal attractive- 

ness of this feature is proved by the reader 

always seizing upon the items in a newspaper 

before attacking the leaders. 

The Fine Arts, Music, andthe Drama, will 
be in the hands of competent critics, who will 
be uninfluenced by fear or favor. 

The Pusiisuers’ Circutar will contain a 
register of new publications under a threefold 
division, Foreign, English, and American, and 
will include all new publications of worth. All 
literary intelligence relating to the book trade 
will be found under this head. 

The ADVERTISEMENTS will be set forth ad- 
vantageously in their appropriate place ; but it 
is understood, that no bookseller or publisher, 
however extensively he may contribute to this 
department, shall have any lien for favorable 
notices, other than the merit of his books may 
entitle them to, upon the literary columns. An 
efficient advertising journal must have the sup- 
port of the public, and the public ask for an 
independent journal. 

The general literary conduct of the work 
must speak for itself. We shall state facts and 
endeavour to state them clearly. We shall 
give opinions with a reason for the faith that is 
in us. If the paper fails to vindicate itself, 
it must be condemned ; but we ask for it a fair 
hearing. We have too good an opinion of the 
reader, to ofier him mere conventionalisms and 
plausibilities; what he desires is truth, and, 
though truth is one of the most difficult things 
in the world to find out, yet the public respect 
will always be accorded to the man who seeks 
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must be the means of serving. There is a 
generous appreciation in store, we believe, for 
the humblest laborer in the cause of American 
Literature. The forest has a good soil under 
it, though there are brambles and thorns, foxes 
and wolves onthe surface. The sunshine will 
enter, and the harvest be abundant. A literary 
age will arrive, protected in its enduring fame 
by great authors of original force, and the gentle 
and refined who live under their shelter. The 
sun shines not in vain. His journey over his 
ancient path in the heavens is no more a mock- 
ery now, than it was in the epic days of old. 
From the constancy of the physical world we 
may hope in the spiritual. 
** Good is as hundreds, evil as one; 
Round about goeth the golden sun.” 


With this hope labor has no toil, failure no 
disappointment. 

Here may there be incentive to turn the 
wearied citizen aside to the calm contempla- 
tions of philosophy ; to the leafy path loved by 
the poet; to the evening bell and the evening 
sky of the musing anchorite ; to “the sweet 
intiuences of Pleiades and the bands of Ori- 
on.” Here may there be something on the 
page reflected from the grace of childhood ; 
something of the beauty of woman ; something 
of the countenance of nature ; something of the 
thoughts and influences of a great city ; some- 
thing of the free breath of the republic ;—some 
firmly welded link, “tenth or ten-thousandth ” 
in the great chain which binds the harmony of 
the world. 





| 
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Reviews. 


“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect 
elaborate criticism: - the object of the reviewer is novelty, 
arrangement, amusement—he wishes to give faithful ac- 
counts (which he generally does by extracts) of new 
publications ; and doubtiese this, after ail, is the proper 
and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is 
seldom light reading ; and though the public might once 
a quarter, they certainly would not once a week permit 
themselves to be seriously instructed. Yet altogether the 
reviews in the best weekly publications are considerably 
fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies; and in nine 
limes out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of 
the book.”’-—BuLwer. 

Poems by William Cullen Bryant; with Illus- 
trations by E. Leutze, engraved by American 
Artists. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 


1847. 8vo. pp. 378. 


WE are not very well aware what the critics 
have been writing latterly upon Bryant, being 
much more conversant, generally, with the 
author than with his critics, but looking into 
Mr. H. T. Tuckerman’s Thoughts on the 
Poets, where there is a chapter devoted to 
Bryant, and taking up about the same time 
some stanzas of poetry “On the Bards,” by 
one of the younger writers of the day, we 
were struck with the thought that there was 
consciously or unconsciously, among the 
critics, an attempt to lay the poet aside in 
quite too humble a row of the Parnassian 
library. Mr. Tuckerman, whose paper is 
marked by a reverent and delicate apprecia- 
tion of many of the author’s traits, we think 
does injustice to his subject, when he says— 
“There is a remarkable absence of 

spontaneous bursts of tenderness and passion, 
which constitute the very essence of a rg a 
portion of modern verse. He has none of the 





for it, rather than to him who shelters himself 
from the conflicts of the world by flattery. 
Neither is it necessary that a journal, to be a 
deadly foe to puffery, should form a close alli- 
ance with personality and malignity. 

We enter upon the field with the confidence 
that we shall be sustained by the various lite- 
rary interests of the country, which the paper 


spirit of Campbell. His — obviously 
consists in description and philosophy,” &c. 
Mr. Read, a gentleman, who has recently 
published a volume of Poems at Boston, has 
this stanza— 


And Bryant, in his own broad kingdom mildly 
Walking by streams, through woods and sum- 
mer fields ; 
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And iron-handed Whittier, when he wildly 
The fiery falchion wields ! 


This is no doubt very well meant on the 
part of Mr. Read, but we think the imputed 
mildness 1 false presumption. Mildness is not 
the characteristic of Bryant’s poetry, and still 
greater injustice is done when the mildness is 
contrasted antithetically with the “ iron-hand- 
ed” Whittier. We have seen vigorous lines 
from Whittier, but the “fiery falchion” is 
not his weapon. Bryant never utters false 
pretences. When he says he strikes, we see 
the blow. He never beats the air. He 
chooses simple subjects, and says grand things 
on them. He does not “roar as gently as a 
sucking dove.” He never mistakes the flute 
for the trumpet, or challenges sublimity by a 
lofty title at the head of his poems. A poet 
writes, for instance, of the Alps, and is called 
a man of imagination; but the great poet 
creates Alps, instead of describing them, 
creates them by the force and energy of his 
conceptions ; they are the rock-built towers in 
his style, the adamant of his own soul. 

Now Bryant’s simplicity is not to be taken 
for weakness. Simplicity and singleness of 
purpose, where there is power at all, are 
rather indications of strength, for the effect of 
imagination is frequently to shut the man 
closer in upon himself, and convert chattering 
into silence. Bryant has something of the 
genius of Campbell. He is a lyric as well as 
a descriptive poet. 

Leutze, by the vigor and boldness of his 
illustrations, has done something to dispute 
this epithet of mildness with the critics. 

If to be a great poet requires, as we believe 
it does, a movement of the mind through the 
great forms of composition, the epic or dra- 
matic, then has Bryant not shown himself to 
be a poet of the first order. The man who 
shall Duild the epic or the drama worthily, 
will be greater. But is lyrical force nothing ? 
Is it nothing to have written the four lines 
which woul be acknowledged throughout the 
country, as the most spirit-stirring, the most 
perfect and unalterable of all the country has 

roduced; the lines which were quoted by 
win Forrest in his oration on the Fourth of 
July, and have since been received almost as 
a national motto; lines, which will brighten 
the cheek of the prisoner for conscience’ 
sake in his lonely dungeon, which will guide 
the pen of the author, written as with a finger 
of fire on the walls of his lonely study ; lines, 
which have in them the force of prophecy, and 
will remain unexhausted of meaning, while it 
is the destiny of man to live a life of battle. 


‘TRUTH, CRUSHED TO EARTH, SHALL RISE 
AGAIN ; 
THE ETERNAL YEARS OF GOD ARE HERS ; 
BUT ERROR, WOUNDED, WRITHES WITH PAIN, 
AND DIES AMONG HIS WORSHIPPERS.” 


The difference between forbearance and 
mildness should be remembered. Bryant is 
not always equally strong, but he is never 

eak 


weak. 
On looking at the whole of Bryant’s poems 
at one view in this collected edition,* we 





* It is scarcely necessary to recommend this edition to 
the purchaser. At the recent holidays, it was a frequent 
New Year's gift. We saw copies of it at many houses. 
It is worthy of being found in all. The enterprise of 
Carey and Hart in the publication of a series of the Poets 
of the country, illustrated by the Artists, is one of distin- 
guished liberality. It has, we believe, been eminently 
successful. The illustrations of each author, we think too, 
have been wisely entrusted to a single artist. Thus we 
have two independent stream: of thought running through 
the book, and it is worth while to purchase a copy either 
for Leutze or Bryant. As in the case of Huntington’s 
illustrations of Longfellow’s Poems, the artist has assumed 
a proper degree of independence in the treatment of the 





would rank them in importance thus ; first, 
the poems of a universal human interest re- 
lating to the t conditions of humanity, as 
Thanatopsis, The Ages, Hymn to Death, The 
Past, &c.; second, those of a national and 
jotic character, as the Song of Marion’s 
en, The Indian Poems, &c. ; third, descrip- 
tions of nature, while the ms, the scene of 
which is laid in distant places, The Amazon, 
The Greek Partisan, &c., read to us as 
foreign as some of the translations. Bryant’s 
strength, after all, is on his native soil, and his 
very last poem, published in the January 
number of Graham’s Magazine, and dedicated 
to his country, is among his best. We will 
gather — a few of the scattered threads 
of this color from different parts of the volume, 
and indicate the ripening of one or two pre- 
viously expressed thoughts, in the last men- 
tioned poem. 

The following we have not heard men- 
tioned as it deserves to be. It resembles in 
force and dignity, the noble Nadoweschian 
death song of Schiller :— 


“THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR.” 


“Garner him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrior’s scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence, taught of old, 
The homage of man’s heart to death ; 
Nor dare to trifle with the mould 
Once hallowed by the Almighty’s breath. 


“ The soul hath quickened every part— 

That remnant of a martial brow, 

Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm—strong no longer now. 

Spare them, each mouldering relic spare, 
Of God's own image ; let them rest 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impressed. 


“ For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
nd to the elements did stand 

Jn nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madness tossed, 

In many a storm has been his path ; 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them, and defied their wrath. 


“ Then they were kind—the forests here, 

Rivers, and stiller waters paid 

A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded soil below, 

The stars looked forth to teach his way 
The still earth warned him of the foe. 


“ A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generatiuns sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their fields our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon— 
Ah, let us spare, at least, their graves ! 


In the “ Lapse of Time,” we have these 
two stanzas. 


“The years, that o’er each sister land 
Shall lift the country of my birth 
And nurse her strength, till she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth ; 


“Till younger commonwealths, for aid, 
Shall cling about her ample robe, 
And from her frown shall shrink afraid 
The crowned oppressors of the globe.” 





subjects. Neither has slavishly followed the text. The 
designs to which we would give the preference, are—The 
Hurricane, The Rural Maiden, A Northern Legend, The 
Knight's Epitaph. The Greek Boy; all of them engraved 
by Humphrys. There is an exquisitely engraved vignette 
by Cheney. Some fault may be found with a part of the 
engravings. The absence of the designer in Europe may 
have hindered a proper control over the execution of the 
plates. A smal! quarto form might be preferred for the 
letter-press, a style better suited to the original designs, but 
we are not disposed to make any exceptions to so welcome 
a work. A few typographical errors occur, which should 
be corrected in the stereotype plates, as “hall” for 
“halls,” on page 146, and “ere” for “eer,” in a Forest 
Hymn on 132. It gives us pleasure to learn that 
another and cheaper edition of Bryant's poems is about to 
appear for popular circulation. 





But a poem which has no direct reference to 

patriotism, is one of the fullest of national 

emotion of any in the volume. It is illustrated 

with a keen appreciation of its peculiar merits 

by Leutze. NG one who has breathed one 

conscious breath of the atmosphere of the re- 
ublic, will deny that this is an American 
aiden. 


“(OH FAIREST OF THE RURAL MAIDS.” 


“ On fairest of the rural maids ! 
Thy birth was in the forest shades ; 
Green boughs, and glimpses of the skv, 
Were ali that met thy infant eye. 


“ Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild; 
And all the beauty of the place 
is in thy heart and on thy face. 


“ The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks ; 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 


“Thy eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen ; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 


“ The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast ; 
The holy peace, that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there.”’ 


The same maiden, the figure of Liberty, 


wn to a matron, it seems to us, is indi 
in “ The Mother of a Mighty Race.” 


“OH MOTHER OF A MIGHTY RACE.” 


* On mother of a mighty race, 
Yet lovely in thy youthful grace ! 
The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 
Admire and hate thy blooming years. 
With words of shame 
And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 


“ For on thy cheek the glow is 
That tints thy morning hills with red ; 
Thy step—the wild doe’s rustling feet 
Within thy woods are not more fleet ; 
Thy hopeful eye 
Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 


“ Aye, let them rail—those haughty ones— 
hile safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 
They do not know how loved thou art, 
How many a fond and fearless heart 
Would rise to throw 
Its life between thee and the foe. 


“ They know not, in their hate and pride, 
What virtues with thy children bide ; 
How true, how thy graceful maids 
Make —_ like flowers, the valley shades ; 
hat generous men 
Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen 


“ What cordial welcomes the guest 
By thy lone rivers of the West ; 
How faith is kept and truth revered, 
nd man is loved and God is feared 
In woodland homes, 
And where the solemn ocean foams. 


“There's freedom at thy gates, and rest, 
For earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 
A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread— 
Power at thy bounds, 
Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 


“ Oh falr young mother! on thy brow 
Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 
Deep in the brightness of thy skies 
The thronging years in glory rise, 

And, as they fleet, 
Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 


“ Thine eye, with every coming hour, 
Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower, 
And when thy sisters, elder born, 
Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 
Before thine eye 
Upon thei lips the taunt shall dic.” 


We would advise every American, who in- 
tends to travel abroad, to commit these two 
poems to memory. They would preserve 
about the pilgrim an odor of nationality, which 
is too apt to evaporate, and they might be 


found occasionally worth reciting. 
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Encyciopadia Americana : iy oY Vo- 
lume. Edited by Henry Vethake, LL.D. 
Philadelphia : Lea & Blanchard, 1847. 8vo., 
pp. 663. 


Tue plan and contents of the popular work to 
which this is a supplementary, or fourteenth 
volume, are well known. Originally construct- 
ed on the basis of the German Conversations 
Lexicon, it was made still further valuable by 
the addition of American matter, though in one 
respect the plan of the foreign work was de- 
parted from, in not keeping up with the history 
of living authors, inventors, publicists and 
others. What might then be regarded as a 
great imperfection, time has since provided a 
mournful remedy for. ‘The fourteen years 
which have elapsed since the completion of the 
work, have gathered in a splendid harvest. 
These years were at the close of the first t 
American historic era. To how many of our 
patriote, soldiers, and scholars, has death in 
that time, in the expressive langu of Bacon, 
“ opened the gate to good fame.” This volume 
of the Encyclopedia is a Westminster Abbey 
of American reputation. What names are on 
the roll since 1833! There are Jackson, 
Madison, Aaron Burr, Harrison, General 
Brown, Bainbridge, John Randolph, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, Edward Livingston, Story, Le- 
garé, Channing, Allston, James Marsh, Na- 
thaniel Bowditch. Of each of these we have 
brief, but careful accounts, in the present vo- 
lume. Then there are the foreign names, but 
familiar as these—of Lafayette, Dr. Arnold, the 
Coleridges, Beckford, Sydney Smith, Edmund 
Kean, and others. 


The work is particularly valuable in the 
biographical portions. We read with pleasure 
new particulars in the lives of living notables 
abroad, who have latterly risen to different 
heights above the horizon. Abd-el-Kader 
ng largely among the historical personages. 
We have interesting accounts of Cormenin, 
La Mennais, Ranke, Andersen the northern 
author, the French and English authors gene- 
rally, Liszt, Olé Bull, and the rising names of 
science. Had the work been published a month 
later, the name of Le Verrier would have been 
included. We have this account of an emi- 
nent naturalist now on a visit to this country, 
whom the Tribune pays this personal compli- 
ment to. “ Besides his unequalled scientific 
acquirements, Agassiz is physically one of the 
most splendid specimens of a man, that fair 
American eyes ever had the happiness of rest- 
ing on.” * 


** Agassiz (Louis), one of the most eminent 
naturalists of the present day, was born in 1807, 
at Orbe, in the Pays de Vaud, in Switzerland, 
where his father was a clergyman. He received 
his education successively at the gymnasium of 
Biel, the academy of Lausanne, and the univer- 
sities of Zurich, Heidelberg, and Munich; in 
which last institution he took his doctor’s de- 
gree. From his youth upwards he exhibited a 
passion for the study of nature. At Heidelber 
and Munich, his attention was chiefly occupie 
with the subject of comparative anatomy ; and 
at the latter place, Martius, on the death of Spix, 
who had accompanied him to Brazil, entrusted, 
in 1826, to iz the description of 116 spe- 
cies of fishes, from among those which were the 
fruits of his journey, many of them belonging to 
genera altogether new. Agassiz now first pre- 
sented to the public his views relating to the 
classification of fishes,—views which he has 
since continued steadily to entertain. The 
work was published at Neufchatel in a folio 
volume, with numerous lithographic plates, 





* We learn from the same source, that Agassiz will soon 
deliver, in New York, a course of lectures upon Zéology. 








under the title of ‘ Pisces, etc., quos collegit et 
ager curavit Spix, descripsit Agassiz.’ 

is attention having Soon thus directed to the 
subject of ichthyology, he was led to prosecute 
it still further. In his ‘ Histoire naturelle des 
poissons d’eau douce de |’Europe centrale,’ the 
first part published in 1839, and the second in 
1842, he has described the fishes of the lakes 
and rivers of the middle portions of Europe with 
great minuteness of detail, furnishing us with 
much that is new concerning their anatomical 
structure, their distribution, and habits. Ano- 
ther of his works, which has appeared in num- 
bers from 1833 to 1844, is the ‘ Récherches sur 
les poissons fossiles.’ It is founded upon a com- 
prehensive examination of the fossil remains 
contained in public and private collections, es- 
pecially at Paris, where he spent a considerable 
time with this object in view; and it supplied 
a desideratum in the department of fossil zoology. 
From one class of remains he has been, very na- 
turally, attracted to the consideration of other 
classes. The ‘ Description des échinodermes 
fossiles de la Suisse,’ the ‘ Monographie d’échino- 
dermes, vivantes et fossiles,’ the * Etudes cri- 
tiques sur les mollusques fossiles,’ andthe * Mé- 
moire sur les moules de mollusques vivants et 
fossiles,’ are the fruits of his indefatigable la- 
bors. But none of his works have made so great 
an impression on men of science, as his ‘ Etudes 
sur les glaciers ;’ on account of the novelty of 
the geological speculations contained in it, de- 
veloped, as they are, in a very ingenious and 
plausible manner.” 


The name of Dickens of course occurs. His 
birth is given “on the 7th February, 1812, at 
Portsmouth, England.” He has done a vast 
deal of good work in the few subsequent years. 
The Encyclopedist is severe in his closing re- 
mark. “On his return to his own country, he 
gave an account of his stay amongst us in his 
‘Notes on America,’ so superficial, and so full 
of prejudice against our social and political 
arrangements, as to render his judgment, in 
matters more serious than story telling, of no 
value whatever, in the opinion of all liberal 
minded persons who have the opportunity of 
verifying his statements from observation.” 
There is some truth inthis. A novelist should 
rarely set up for a philosopher, out of his novels. 
There he may take to himself the definition of 
history, “philosophy teaching by example.” 
As a genuine humorist, Dickens is one of the 
truest of all writers; for humor is so profound 
and honest a quality that it cannot lie. But to 
explain the rationale of the example is another 
matter. Dickens made but an_ indifferent 
arguer for the abolition of — punishment 
in the Daily News; but his hangman in Bar- 
naby Rudge was conclusive on the subject. In 
one of his “articles,” the humorist peeps out 
oddly enough. He is bringing forward the 
execution he witnessed at Rome, and cannot 
refrain from introducing the cockney sporting 
jacket in which he went to the scene, with 
twenty pockets in it (more or less), every one 
of which was picked while he was looking on. 

magine John Fisher preaching, and sudden! 

dropping his jaw into one of those faces wit 
which he convulses audiences at the Park 
Theatre! As for Dickens’ treatment of the 
Americans, he made a great blunder, but too 
much has been said of it. If he was disap- 
inted in America and the Americans, it was 
use he had fancied the country a garden of 
Eden, and the people citizens of the millenium. 
Such is the English radical’s notion of a model 
republic. He torgets “there is a great deal of 

human nature in man.” 

Among the American biographies we notice 
with pleasure the tribute to the late John San- 
derson, who died a professor of Greek and Latin 
in the Philadelphia High School, in 1844, aged 
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58. He was the son of a revolutionary soldier, 
and travelled every day, for three years, seven 
or eight miles, to study the humanities with a 
clergyman scholar in the valley of the Juniata. 
Like nine tenths of literary men, he passed 
some time in a lawyer’s office. The law did 
not yield him a support; he became a teacher, 
wrote articles for Dennie’s Port Folio, and po- 
litical papers for the Aurora newspaper. The 
first two volumes of his brother James M. San- 
derson’s “ Lines of the Signers,” were written 
by him. He vindicated classical learning in a 
pamphlet. His health became broken, and he 
went to Europe, and wrote his witty “ Ameri- 
can in Paris,” one of the most spirited of 
American books. His love of humor sometimes 
led him into coarseness, which the Encyclope- 
dist does not mention, but which accounts for 
the fact, perhaps, that his book was more read 
than talked about. It is out of print. The 
Greek and Latin Professor shone out very 
brightly in his classical allusions. He loved to 
reproduce Horace and Ovid in his vivid prose. 
Captain Marryatt, we remember, in one of his 
books, speaks very warmly of him as a man 
whom his countrymen did not appreciate. Had 
Dickens made his acquaintance, he would have 
transferred to him the title of “heartiest of 
Greek Professors!” In the article “ Janin” 
in the Encvclopedia, we are further told that 
the great Larisian feuilletonist has borrowed 
largely from the American in Paris, in his “ Un 
Hiver a Paris.” 

It is curious to note the new topics which 
have come up in the last few years; Electric 
Telegraph, Screw Propeller, Guano, &c. A 
single volume in fifteen years cannot keep pace 
with them. A twelvemonth could well furnish 
a book of this size. The necessity of brevity, 
to preserve proportion to the original number 
of volumes, Fimits the discussion of topics of 
which we could have wished to read more at 
length. We gather a few passages from the 
scientific articles. 


OF COMETS. 


“The opinion that an etherial medium per- 
vades the regions of space, of sufficient density to 
affect the motions of comets, though so rare as to 
offer no sensible resistance to the denser masses 
of the planets, whose periods of revolution have 
continued exactly the same since the epoch: of 
the first astronomical observation, seems to be 
gaining ground. Its existence indeed seems alone 
competent to explain the observed acceleration 
of Encke’s Comet in its orbit.” 


GEOLOGY. 


The Theory of Lyell.—Rocks are still forming 
under the agency of fire and’ water in the same 
manner as in times past. The crust of the earth, 
as far as examined, presents its materials in a 
determinate order of superposition ; the lower 
consisting of crystalline masses which are not 
stratified, and which not only frequently pierce 
through the superimposed beds, but have pro- 
duced alterations in these beds, where they came 
in contact with them, only attributable to the 
action of heat. These granite rocks are overlaid 
by crystalline strata, which are destitute of or- 
ganic remains, but showing traces of having been 
deposited as a sediment, and are generally sup- 
posed to be aqueous deposits altered by heat ; 
but the exact mode and amount of this change 
are still matters of controversy. The next strata 
in the ascending series abound in animal and ve- 
getable remains; they are co-extensive with the 
earth’s surface, and are very thick. They are 
divisible into many groups, according to the 
groups of organic forms they contain. And all 
changes in the crust of the earth are referable to 
causes which are still in operation, and hence 
all theories founded on a supposition that the 
ancient revolutions were dependent on ope- 
rations different in nature and effect from those 
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now existing, are erroneous. Anterior to the 
present epoch, but posterior to the tertiary pe- 
riod, occurred a state called the erratic block or 
boulder period, during which marine currents of 
great force, extent and continuance, seem to have 

over a large portion of the earth’s surface 
rom the north. This period is thought to have 
been one of intense cold, and that the temperate 
regions of Europe, and in fact wherever unstra- 
tified gravel is found, were covered with ice, as 
Greenland now is.” 


MAGNETISM, &c. 


Velocity of Electricity.—“ A copper wire one 
fifteenth of an inch in diameter and half a mile 
long, is insulated in such a manner that its parts 
are not in contact with each other, three breaks 
being made in it ; one near the beginning, another 
near the end, and the third near the middle of 
the length. These breaks are then brought near 
each other and arranged in a vertical line, before 
a small mirror, which can be made to revolve by 
means of watch work at the rate of 800 times in 
asecond. When the mirror is at rest the sparks 
appear one over the other; when in motion the 
reflections of the three sparks from the three 
lines of light in the mirror, indicate that the 
duration of the discharge occupied an appreciable 
portion of time. The spark at the beginning of 
the wire was vertically over that at the ending, 
whilst the spark at the middle was thrown a 
little to one side, which proves the disturbance 
of the electrical equilibrium takes place last at 
the middle of the wire. By measuring this de- 
viation and comparing it with the motion of the 
mirrov, Professor Wheatstone found the velocity 
of the discharge was about 288,000 miles per se- 
cond, or greater than that of light through the 
celestial spaces.” 





Jacques : by George Sand, author of Consuelo, 

Translated from the French, by Anna 

lackwell. 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 178, 173. 
New York: J. 8. Redfield. 


Ir is too late in the day to discuss the ques- 
tion, whether the writings of the personage 
variously called Aurore Dupin, Madame 
Dudevant, and George Sand, shall be in- 
troduced to the American people. A name 
which has excited equal terror and admiration 
abroad, is fast getting familiar among us. 
There have been translations made and pub- 
lished here, of Indiana, Consuelo, and now of 
Jacques. The critics have not tabooed the 
author, who, fortunately or unfortunately, has 
fallen into better publishing hands than those 
which have murdered the reputation of another 
author of great merits and excesses, Paul de 
Kock. Jacques comes before us with unusual 
elegance of type and paper, inviting a place on 
the centre table, and by the fireside, and has, 
besides, the endorsement of the name of a lady 
as the translator. ‘The book is bought and 
will be read ; but a slight knowledge of its con- 
tents would operate as a timely warning, and 
certainly prevent many from introducing it 
into their families. It is a false bad book, cal- 
culated to do great evil. 

In saying this, we do not wish to be under- 
stood as underrating the talents of the author, 
or joining in the hasty condemnation of all her 
writings. She is a woman of great powers of 
mind, of a philosophical insight in the discri- 
mination of character, of imagination expressed 
in her acute sympathies, and she conveys all 
this in a style of pure harmony. We must 
however stop short ut wha’ violates the laws of 
decency, not forbidding pictures of evil in a work 
of art, stony | that if they are historically 
true to human life, according to the just inten- 
tions of art, they will vindicate their moralit 
by their warning. It is true, when faithfully 
portrayed, 





** Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.” 
The final question is, what is the jud nt of 
the work, by the intelligent, right mi read- 
er; for, we take it, no one will claim that 
literature should be written down to the level 
of the half educated, or be prepared, as a skilful 
medicine, to meet the bias and prejudices of 
the evil disposed. No book, in fact, can be 
prepared to meet the circumstances of all read- 
ers; the peculiar genius and training of a 
writer of powerful imagination and lofty de- 
velopment, must exhibit themselves in their 
own way; still less are we to expect this un- 
desirable uniformity, when the work of a great 
writer is carried to another country, to people 
speaking another language: and if this writer 
brings to us the experiences of George Sand, 
drawn from the peculiar relations of French 
society, the case is still farther removed from 
our sympathies. If we are to read only what 
agrees with our existing notions, it must be on 
a presumption that we have arrived at a state 
of perfection and consummate knowledge, and 
cannot be taught or improved. This is the 
suggestion of an unprogressive, shallow dog- 
matism, and did not the ever developing facts of 
life step in, where books are forbidden, we 
should be imprisoned in a charmed circle of 
ignorance, self-sufficiency, and ennui, of our 
own forging. Nothing could be more deplor- 
able. “Prove all things, hold fast that which 


is good,” is an ethical motto which applies to. 
‘the characters get in vice, the more fre- 


the reading of books. 

Jacques is a corrupt book; yet it has many 
noble and refined thiteghts. Its heroism is 
spurious, its morality is contemptible; yet the 
ideas of morality and heroism are valiantly kept 
up, and need only the introduction of a few 
sound principles, with the consequent omission 
of some discreditable incidents, to make them 
not only endurable, but honorable. This need 
is everything. Jacques is a hero and a model 
of unconquerable self denial. Yet what a 
pitiable representative of nobleness he is! If 
this be any tribute to the author, and it cer- 
tainly is, she gives us a much higher idea of 
the man than is realized in her descriptions 
and incidents. Something, to be sure, is to be 
allowed to the French genius; but what a 
strange element of the heroic it is, that 2 man 
in full possession of fortune, of station, of per- 
sonal beauty, should go about moaning that he 
is an old man because he is thirty-five! His 

aleness is insisted on as something exceeding- 
y interesting, which would suit the ladies’ 
magazines. Yet his stomach is strong as that 
of an ostrich, and he is made to drink inordi- 
nate draughts of eau de vie, with immense phy- 
sical improbabilities!' We can fancy a hero 
in a sublimer attitude than lying on the floor, 
however well carpeted it may be, smoking the 
luxurious narghilé, enveloped in a magnificent 
silken dressing gown, and looking like the Sul- 
tan. And this is his business for hours. Jn- 
deed he does nothing throughout the book but 
smoke, smoke, smoke (it must have been 
written at the time Mr. Sand felf in love with 
his cigarette),* and refine himself out of happi- 





* George Sand gives the following anecdote of 
his first pipe. Jacques was then a youth of six- 
teen, in Napoleon’s army, looking “ like a pretty 
young girl.” He had been caricatured for his 
effeminate appearance by an old Lieutenant. 
“* Everybody was laughing. Jacques sat down 
without being disconcerted the least in the world, 
and asked me (one of the army is the narrator) 
to lend him my pipe. ‘Have you no pipe?’— 


Y | * No, I never smoked in my life ; I want to try it; 
how do you do it?’—* You light that end, and 
put it into your mouth, and then you draw your 


ness into misery. ‘Towards the close he kills 
a man, slashes the nose of a second, and is 
ravenous for the blood of a third. ‘The master 
virtue of Jacques is the self-denial as it is call- 
ed, the forbearance of a husband in winkin 

at, and affording the opportunity for, the ad- 
vances of a lying, miserable scoundrel to his 
wife; of his carefully watching for the proofs 
of their criminality, affecting to be ignorant of 
them, lest he should give pain; and finally 
committing suicide in a gorge of the Alps, as 
if by accident, that he might get out of the way 
and Jeave the lovers to their satisfactory con- 
dition. Any unsophisticated reader, long be- 
fore he gets through with these volumes, will 
sigh many times for one good kick of an Anglo- 
Saxon foot applied to the sneaking, seducing 
Octave. Yet this book, if justified at all, is to 
be justified by the heroism of Jacques. What 
is to be said of it then, when, making every 
allowance for the sentiments and fine expres- 
sions of this heroism, it occupies but a subor- 
dinate part of the volumes. For one hour of 
Jacques we have twenty-four of the seducer 
Octave, who is on a footing, in the house, of the 
most sickening domesticity. This portion of 
the work is disgusting. It could not have en- 
tered the mind of any English writer above the 
level of tiie stews. Compared with the inde- 
cencies of a writer like Swift, it is the stain 
of oil alongside that of mud. It is cer- 
tainly a very noteworthy circumstance of 
the morals of this school, that the — 


quently they appeal to heaven. As the plot 
thickens in corruption, we hear for the first 
time of prayer! In the wife’s letter to her 
paramour, in which she recognises the gene- 
rous, noble course of her husband, in leaving 
them in their sins, she has this pious sentiment : 


|“ O my dear Octave ! we will never pass a night 


together, without kneeling down and praying 
for Jacques!” This is the sublime of cuck- 
oldry. Similar to this is the blasphemous 
effrontery of the seducer, the last product of 
this diseased, morbid school, when he writes 
to the wife and mother, of the approaching 
birth of the illegitimate, and actually talks of 
the Deity as a party to their guilt. Octave is 
writing of the death of Fernande’s daughter, 
and takes occasion to tell her that “the chil- 
dren of love never die.” The distinction 
between the laws of love and ——— is 
constantly kept up, and appears to be fully in- 
sisted upon by the author, as something quite 
undeniable and of course. “ Weep for the 
cruel losses with which fate has afflicted you ; 
I weep for them with you, and nothing will 
ever console me for the death of your daughter, 
not even - + O my Fernande! not 
even that event which you add to the sum of 
your sorrows, and which I consider as a blessing 
from Heaven—as a pledge of reconciliation be- 
tween Him and me.” 

The theory of this book is a premium on 
infidelity. p Brke, the oracle of the book and 
the man of virtue, says, “ No human creature 
can command love, and no one is guilty for 





breath with all your might, so that the smoke 
comes out of the otherend!’ Jacques shook his 
head with an air of simplicity, and took the pipe. 
We were hoping to see him cough or grow dizzy. 
Every one filled his pipe and handed it to him, 
one after the other, filling him bumpers of bran- 
dy that would have fuddled an ox. I don’t know 
whether he conjured them away, but not a wry 
face did he make, nor was there any sign of 
twitching in his throat. Hedrank and he smoked 
half the night, and yo as cool through it all 
as though his nurse had brought him up on 





brandy and tobacco smoke.” 
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feeling or for losing it. It is falsehood that 
debases a woman. That which constitutes 
adultery is not the hour which she accords to 
her lover.” ‘Thus falsehood is below unchas- 
tity, but there is a great deal of lying in the 
innocent Fernande notwithstanding. 

Apart from the blasphemy and gross inde- 
cency of the book—if we were willing to 
forgive the special examples of vice, there 
would be left the false heroism of Jacques’ 
self-denial. George Sand says truly that self- 
denial is at the foundation of all character. 
But it is self-denial which conforms to another 
rule than that of self-wiil, and such a flimsy 
conscience as that possessed by Jacques or 
Sylvia. 

The grand error of the work is its theory of 
passional harmony, and that too not of the 
development of all the passions, but of the 
morbid excesses of a single one; love is the 
business and sole thought of every personage 
in this book; life is to be devoted to the one 
object, the attainment of these affinities in a 
happy union. “ Does true strength consist in 
stifling the passions, or in satisfying them ? 
Did God give them to us that we might 
abjure them? And is not he who feels them 
so sensibly as to brave every duty, every misfor- 
tune, every remorse, every danger, bolder and 
stronger than he whose impulses are all go- 
verned and held in by prudence and reason ?” 
This incontestably proves M. Octave, the 
family genitor of M. Jacques’s household, to be 
a Fourierite. The sublime Jacques, who 
makes these new discoveries of the compara- 
tive morality of falsehood and unchastity, 
says, “ Do not curse these two lovers who will 
profit by my death. They are not guilty: they 
love each other. There is no crime where 
there is sincere love.” If the book has any 
meaning at all, and it is didactic in every 
page, it inculcates this lesson, that the positive 
laws of God and man are to be set aside for 
the convenience of our self-love, inclination 
and will. The Decalogue says expressly, 
“covet not thy neighbor’s wife ;” George 
Sand says, “give thy wife to thy neighbor, 
and as your onatinned presence in the world, 
in the midst of the absurd fictions of law, is 
decidedly an inconvenience, remove yourself 
ont of the world.” “The pistol and the ball ” 
are good substitutes for law and gospel. 

We are aware that there is a tone of irony 
throughout the book, and that the author would 
disclaim any part of it as positive precept. 
The lesson is there nevertheless, and we may 
fairly hold Jacques and Sylvia, at least, re- 
sponsible. Sylvia, undoubted sister of the 
wife, and imputed daughter of the husband’s 
father, is the type of what a certain class call 
women of lofty souls, “higher natures,” as 
Jacques is decidedly “a strong man,” and also 
a higher nature, quite above the sympathy 
and appreciation of ordinary mortals. Sylvia 
reverences Jacques, and is accessory to the 
seduction of his wife! She rather dissuades 
him from suicide, and proposes as a remedy 
for all human ills, “that they should go 
together to some of the enchanting solitudes of 
the New World, adopt an orphan apiece, of 
different sexes, some day marry them 
together in the sight of God, with no other 
temple than the desert, no other priest than 
love: we shall have formed their souls to 
truth and justice, and perhaps there will be, 
thanks to us! one pure and happy couple 
upon the face of the Earth.” 

As a picture of real life the book is naught, 
no such realities have existed in the world: as 
a work of Art it is in contradiction to one of 
the first principles of Art, unless we rake into 





the filth of Pompeii for a precedent, that the 
selection of the subject must not be injurious 
to good morals. 

That Jacques is at all a picture of society, 
of the mass, or indeed, of any responsible part 
of society, in France, we doubt. The corrup- 
tion of the French novelists is no correspond- 
ing representation of the moral character of the 
nation. 

We have given the reader sufficient 
glimpses of this work to put him upon his 
guard. The admirers of George Sand will 
probably say, that it is one of her earliest 
works, written in what is called the tumul- 
tuous period of her life, one of her few writings 
devoted to seduction, and that there are far 
better specimens of her morality and genius. 
If so, we can only say, that the choice of this 
work for translation and publication has been 
peculiarly unfortunate. 





On three several Hurricanes of the Atlantic, and 
their relations to the Northers of Mexico, &c. 
By W. C. Redfield. New Haven: Printed 
by B. L. Hamlen. 8vo., pp. 118. 


Ir was very early discovered that a violent 
storm from the north-east, or with the wind in 
a north-easterly direction, commences almost 
invariably at the south-west. This was, we 
believe, suggested by Dr. Franklin. Not only 
is the progressive motion of those severe peri- 
odieally recurring storms shown to have a 
direction generally from south-west to north- 
east, within the north temperate zone ; but it 
seems pretty clear, from a full and extensive 
collection of observations, that these storms are 
in fact enormous whirlwinds. It is almost im- 
possible, without a great number of observa- 
tions, to prove this theory to our perfect satis- 
faction, since an error in the ship’s place, or in 
the direction of the wind, seems to make an 
annoying discrepancy in the result; and it is 
almost impossible, especially in dark and 
stormy weather, to guard against such inaccu- 
racies. It must not be understood that this 
theory is to apply to the winds generally ; we 
know that for weeks we may have the ordinary 
wind moving in obedignce to a general motion 
of the surface stratum, seeking to find its equi- 
librium; and of course such a motion must 
extend over a vast extent of country, and its 
cause, the unequal distribution of heat on the 
surface of the globe, must be as evident as its 
other characteristics. The cause of these 
stormy and revolving winds is as yet a matter 
of conjecture ; their existence is proved very 
conclusively. They resemble those eddies 
which every one has observed in rather calm 
weather, when a sudden puff of wind will some- 
times descend in a whirl, and travel ae as 
it revolves ; or it would almost seem as if the 
motion of the earth itself was mimicked by the 
atmosphere ; the revolution answering to the 
diurnal, while the progression of the whole re- 
volving mass might stand for the orbital 
motion of the planet. 

To Mr. field belongs the credit of having 
discovered the rotative character of many of 
the violent storms of the Atlantic ; and in the 
pamphlet before us, he generalizes the obser- 
vations of three hurricanes that have lately 
occurred on our sea-board. The rotation is, in 
all the storms north of the equator, from right 
to left; and the progressive motion, as before 
stated, towards the north-east along the coast 
of North America, to the configuration of which 
in many respects it seems to conform. The 

ractical hints are summed up in a few words, 
wove on the above facts. 


«When vessels are bound westward in the 





temperate latitudes, and have south-easterly 
winds with a falling barometer, they should 
steer to the northward and westward, instead of 
keeping their direct course ; and when the wind 
has veered to the north-east quarter, they may 
resume their true course, with a fair wind, which 
will veer northward ; but if finally compelled to 
heave to with the wind north-easterly or norther- 
ly, they should then take the port tack, so as to 
come up to the wind, in its further changes. 
This curved course will be found to favor a 
speedy passage, in most cases, as it gives a fair 
wind of longer continuance, by placing the ship 
in the left side of the storm path, and in a posi- 
tion which renders the subsequent north-wester- 
ly wind more available. But in case of a gale’s 
hauling southward and westward, the ship, 
when headed off from her course, should be 
hove-to on the starbuard tack, being in the right 
hand side of the storm path. The ship will then 
come up to the sea, as the wind veers by the 
west towards the north-west.” 


The gale may thus be avoided, and the 
chief difficulty is only when the ship is near 
the axis of the gale. 

A suggestion is made to take advantage of 
the Magnetic Telegraph, so that the approach 
of a storm may be known two or three or more 
days before it reaches the North Atlantic. 
The aid of the telegraph will be thus of great 
importance in baflling the storm ; nor will its 
uses be less important to science, in calling the 
attention of observers at distant places, to 
await meteorological phenomena of this de- 
scription. 


The American Review for January. 


Mr. Corton commences the fifth volume of 
his publication with the new year. While he 
supplies such articles as the one upon Art, in 
the December number, and the review of Fes- 
tus in the present, his work will not lack sup- 
porters. The latter is a timely service to the 
cause of literature and morality, and we shall 
look for its conclusion with interest. Mr. 
Hudson is not afraid to go back to the grounds 
of old fashioned Christian duty, in a literary 
article, and for this he deserves to be honored. 
The distinction between fear and love is good 
theology, and good humanity, and is worthy 
the best days of the English pulpit. So thought 
and lived Dr. Johnson, and so wrote Jereiny 
Taylor, in his fine analysis of this subject, “ on 
Godly Fear.” The reviewer is combating the 
notion of “ love ” in Festus. 
FEAR AND LOVE. 

** Now, We profess to have some regard for ‘ the 
law of love; but when love is thus dezraded 
into mere philanthropy—pushed to the exclusion 
of the more truly religious sentiments, such as 
fear, awe, reverence; in short, when for t!: 
God of love is substituted a mere deification of 
love, we must be excused from it altogether. 
True, we are told ‘ God is love;’ but then we 
are alsu told, God is a consuming fire ;’ thatis, 
to imperfect beings. He is an object of fear as 
well as of love—and, we may add, of fear in pro- 
portion as they are imperfect. On this point, 
therefore, we will venture to suggest there is such 
a thing as an union of love and fear—a thing 
which our author, in common with many others, 
who have grown wise beyond what is written, pro- 
bablv cannot understani, To love without fear, 
or to fear without love, is, indeed, comparatively 
easy ; but then either of these, and especially 
the former, is considerably worse than nothing. 
For when one gets to loving without fear, he is 
apt to presume he has the perfect love which 
casteth out fear; forgetting that, according to 
this, there must be some fear for love to cast out, 
and that none but a perfect love has aright to cast 
it out; so that his love becomes proud, conceit- 
ed, irreverent—is, indeed, no love at all, but only 
a sort of appetite. Thus do all such superceles- 
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tial aspirations generally end in rather subterra- 
nean attainments. Scorning so base a sentiment 
as fear, and reaching at once to the nobler senti- 
ment of love, we only miss them both. The 
truth is, we have to begin with the humbler vir- 
tues before we can reach, and in order to reach, 
the higher. Our feelings cannot leap from earth 
to heaven at one bound; they have to climb up 
over many steps before they get there, and in 
order to get there; and it is to be feared they 
will hardly get there at all, if they scorn the 
degrees by which it is appoined for them to 
ascend. If, therefore, we can rise to so high a 
feeling as fear, we may account it a special gift 
of grace ; and when we find ourselves free from 
fear, we may be assured we are below it. But 
is not love the fulfilling of the law? Yes; and 
so is the flower the perfecting of the plant; but, 
as nature now is, and will probably continue to 
be, we have to accept of several things before 
we can get the flower, and even cultivate them 
in order to get it; and what kind of floriculture 
is that which prizes the flower so much as to 
dispense with the root, the stalk, and the leaves ? 
In like manner, assuredly, all love that is worth 
the name, begins with fear, and grows out of it; 
is, in some sort, conceived and born of fear, and 
ripens up into that reverence which evermore 
walks softly and fearfully, is meek, and modest, 


and reserved, as feeling unworthy to approach | 


its object, yet hungering and thirsting to be near 
him.” 


In one or two passages we notice those 


marked mannerisms, which struck the ears of 
Mr. Hudson’s auditors so oddly, in his lectures. | 


Saving an occasional antithetical enigma, 

which he did not give the audience time to 

solve, they were mostly very happy points— 
as the following. 
FESTUS OVERPRAISED. 

“ Had Shakspeare, during his life time, receiv- 
ed half the praise which has already fallen to 
this man, he would probably have died—or done 
worse—of too much glory.” 

A TRUE POET AND A NOTORIOUS ONE. 

** It was but just that Wordsworth’s mild light 
should shine quietly in its place, until Robert 
Montgomery’s Will-o’-the-Wisp had danced 
round the earth and finally danced into it.” 

QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF BOOKS. 

**The more books a man reads, the more he 
wants; as it takes many objects to satisfy a man’s 
lust, but only one to satisfy his love.” 

ORIGINALITY OF “ FESTUS.” 

‘Tt has originality enough to have damned 
Shakspeare fifty times.” 

The Potatoe Plant, tis Uses and Properties: 
together with the cause of the present malady, 
gc. Illustrated with ten lithographs. By 
Alfred Smee, F. R.S8., Surgeon to the Bank 
of England, &c. New York: Wiley & 
Putnam: 1847. 12mo., pp. 196. 

Foop has been the absorbing topic for some 

time past in all circles, suggested by the fear 

of famine abroad, and the hope of gain here. 

In connexion with this subject, the disease of 

the potatoe, and the consequent scarcity of this 

useful vegetable, have of course not been un- 
noticed. 

The potatoe marks the lowest point of heal- 
thy nutriment for civilized man; sufficient to 
sustain the strong arm of labor, it is at the 
same time universally palatable, and of the 
easiest and cheapest culture and preparation 
for use, of any known article of food. It there- 
fore supplies the conditions of a bare subsist- 
ence, to the hard necessity of which many of 
the laboring population of Europe are reduced. 
In Ireland the potatoe alone intervenes between 
health and disease, food and starvation, life and 
death, and in many other parts of Europe it is 
hardly less important. 


The potatoe disease was first observed in 
Germany, in 1830: since which time it has 
prevailed in France, Great Britain and Ireland, 
in other parts of Europe, und exteisively in 
America, the disease gaining in intensity each 
year. This, of course, is felt to be a great 
calamity, demanding thoughtful consideration 
and earnest effort. Several of the European 
governments have accordingly ordered inqui- 
ries into the nature of the disease; its cause, 
and the means of prevention. Science, aided 
by governmental patronage, and diligent ob- 
servation stimulated by personal interest, have 
as yet been barren of any decidedly useful re- 
sult. Numerous theories have been suggested, 
the phenomena of the disease carefully noted, 
and every variety of experiment tried, yet the 
cause of the plague rests unknown, and the 
means of staying it undiscovered. Of this 
disease it may be said in the words of Andral, 
when speaking of the cholera, after an able 
‘exposition of its history and phenomena, 
“ cause unknown, treatment uncertain.” ‘The 
| total abandonment of the culture of the pota- 
| toe, it is feared by some, will be the result of 
| this mysterious malady. 





science is, that the cause of the disease of the 
| potatoe plant is a parasitic fungus ; others con- 
| sider this merely an effect. The author of the 
| book under notice believes that the disease is 


| vastator, which punctures the leaf, sucks the 


| and the root, thus causing the leaf, or some 
other part of the plant, to become gangrenous, 
or in other words to die. This insect is sup- 
| posed to be no new visitor, but more than usu- 
ally abundant, and its appearance in excessive 
quantities to be an analogous fact with the 
occasional inroads of the locust, caterpillar, &c. 
The devastation of the Aphis vastator is not 
confined to the potatoe plant, but extends to 
the turnip, the beet, cabbage, &c. ; other kinds 
of aphides are likewise destructive to the ap- 
| ple tree, the bean, the pea, wheat, and other 
grains; these different species of the Aphis 
are ordinarily kept in subjection by other in- 
sects, spiders, and the little lady-bird, various 
birds, &c. It is cheering to find that the au- 
|thor thinks, from analogy, that the potatoe 
disease is probably transitory, though the 
brightness of one’s hopes are somewhat dim- 
med by the prospect that it may yet increase, 
and kill millions from famine, before it finally 
departs. The author makes some general 
suggestions in regard to the mitigation of the 
disease, by attention to soils, modes of plant- 
ing, hy the employment of birds to destroy the 
insect, &c. Besides a complete and minute 
history of the phenomena of the disease, there 
is in this book much collateral matter of in- 
terest, pertaining to the cultivation of the 
potatoe, and other important vegetables. 
Though there will be great variety of opinion 
in regard to the justice of the author’s theory, 
all who feel an interest in this important sub- 
ject will readily accept the facts of the book, 
which are evidently the result of laborious 
investigation guided by true science. 


The Batile of Life. By Charles Dickens. 
12mo., pp. 87.. New York: Wiley & Put- 
nam. 

Dickens springs to the course, promptly as 

a blood-racer, at the Christmas tap of the pub- 

lisher’s drum. With forty thousand readers 

at his back he speeds away, his tale flying in the 
wind; and with a $15,000 cup for the stakes 
makes or ought to make capital time. Shipped 











beyond sea, out of England to America, he finds 





The favorite theory among many men of | 





| sap, and destroys the relation between the leaf 


a wider tract, a still more eager and numerous 
following, and, with something less than forty 
thousand publishers at his heels, he carries the 
day easily against the field. With innume- 
rable backers and abettors, in the daily, weekly, 
and monthly journals, in all booksellers, period- 
ical agents, publishers, cheering him on to 
the top of his speed; cracking the welkin at 
every bound he makes ; what wonder that the 
New World is given up, hand and foot, to 
Boz; meanwhile his American competitor or 
competitors are seen coming along at a sha- 
dowy distance inaslow coach. Whether Mr. 
Dickens’s merits absolutely justify this extra- 
ordinary distinction we will not now stop to 
inquire. In this, his Battle of Life, we have 
a new book, but not a new demonstration of 
his powers. It is of the family of the “Chimes,” 
* The Cricket,” and “ The Carol.” The tones 
struck from the instrument are the same, 
pitched in the same key, worthy of similar ap- 
proval for excellences, and censure for faults. 
That high compass of art or genius, by which 
a perfect picture, rising gradually from the 
ground tints gently laid on, into the last con- 
summate whole of arrangement and color, 
does not seem to belong to Mr. Dickens. He 
does not seem able to summon to his standard 
a numerous company, to move on with them 


along the track of his story, drawing in as he 
| 


proceeds new accessories, blending in with 


caused by an insect, called by him the Aphis | these, and so sweeping towards the close, and 
| carrying the reader’s admiration and interest 
| as a fortress surrendering to a well disciplined 


and harmonious array. It is rather in a gue- 
rilla contest, where incidents and cireumstan- 
ces, merry thoughts and fancies, glance about 
the field, in brilliant colors and posturing, from 
time to time in picturesque positions, each for 
itself, and taking the attention by strokes de- 
livered a good deal at random, that this author 
best succeeds. In the book before us, the bat- 
tle ground, for instance, from which it borrows 
its title, has no connexion with the main treat- 
ment of the story; it provides an opportunity 
for some descriptions and a few glimpses of 
sentiment and reflection, and serves the author 
occasionally with an illustration from the old 
staple of the field of battle and the strife of 
life. It does not,as he no doubt meant it 
should, furnish an under-current or back 
ground to the chief story. Like the chimes 
in the Chimes it does not harmonize and coa- 
lesce with his upper plot; but is a mere ad- 
junct, and something of an incumbrance to it. 
To have made it useful to his purpose he 
should have suggested constantly through the 
whole a proper parallelism between the fea- 
tures of the piece and the incidents of the 
neighborhood where they occur, in some old 
time of battle, illustrating the existence of the 
same passions, in one form and another, at all 
periods ; sometimes in the bloody sword, some- 
times in the slanderous tongue, in the warrior 
stricken down on the field, in the lover crushed 
in his hopes on the peaceful threshold. ‘This 
opportunity he has lost, or rather, by the very 
constitution of his faculties, as is shown in all 
his books, he is not equal to. Objecting to 
this radical error; to various blemishes of taste 
in expression ; to the iteration of the old cha- 
racters, a good deal in the old way , to single- 
string jokers like Dr. Jeddler ; to the manner- 
ism in a word (with a difference), by which 
all these Christmas stories come to be jumbled 
up in the memory as one; how many true 
master-touches do we find, turns of humor, 
little dainty gushes of homely feeling, with 
now and then a passage of wider and wilder 
scope! In what he does ill no man can equal 





him, in what he does well no living writer can 
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surpass him. He is particularly happy and 
delicate in the enumeration of particulars ; se- 
lecting with keen artist’s eye, from a mighty 
mass, the very details which can alone be set 
forward with effect. Taketwoexamples. The 
changed growth of the battle-ground in peace : 


“Crops were sown, and grew up, and were 
gathered in; the stream that had been crimson- 
ed turned a water-mill; men whistled at the 
plough ; gleaners and haymakers were seen in 
quiet groups at work ; sheep and oxen pastured ; 
boys whooped and called, in fields, to scare away 
the birds; smcke rose from cottage chimneys ; 
sabbath bells rang peacefully ; old people lived 
and died; the timid creatures of the held, and 
simple flowers of the bush and garden, grew and 
withered in their destined terms; and all upon 
the fierce and bloody battle-ground, where thou- 
sands had been killed in the great fight.” 


Contrasting with this, the inventory of the 
contents of the pockets of Miss Clemency 
Newcome. 

“How Clemency, before replying to this 
question, held one pocket open, and looked 
down into its yawning depth for the thimble 
which wasn’t there,—and how she then held an 
opposite pocket open, and seeming to desery it, 
like a pearl of great price, at the bottom, clear- 
ed away such intervening obstacles as a hand- 
kerchief, an end of wax candle, a flushed apple, 
an orange, a lucky penny, a cramp bone, a pad- 
lock, a pair of scissors in a sheath, more expres- 
sively describable as promising young shears, a 
handful or so of loose beads, several ball& of cot- 
ton, a needle-case, a cabinet collection of curl- 
papers, and a biscuit, all of which articles she 
entrusted individually and severally to Britain 
to hold,—is of no consquence.” 


In single illustrations, too, he does not fall a 
whit behind his old successes. 


** The Doctor had a streaked face like a win- 
ter-pippin, with here and there a dimple to ex- 
press the peckings of the birds, and a very little 
bit of pigtail behind, that stood for the stalk.” 


Mr. Britain, the slow servant, before affixing 
his name as witness to a legal instrument, 


** Stood in a state of abstraction, mentally ba- 
lancing the Doctor against the lawyers, and the 
lawyers against the Doctor, and their clients 
against both.” 

The law-office of Messrs. 
Craggs— 

“ Their special council-chamber and hall of 
conference was an old back room up stairs, with 
a low dark ceiling, which seemed to be knitting 
its brows gloomily in the consideration of tan- 
gled points of law.” 


His shrewd observation of character in what is 
called low life, is shown in the portraiture of 
Miss Newcome, succeeding Mr. Britain as a 
subscribing witness. 


** Also, how Clemency Newcome, in an ecs- 
tasy of laughter at the idea of her own import- 
ance and dignity, brooded over the whole ta- 
ble with her two elbows like a spread eagle, 
and reposed her head upon her left arm as a 
preliminary to the formation of certain cabalis- 
tic characters, which required a deal of ink, and 
imaginary counterparts whereof she executed 
at the same time with her tongue.” 


In another passage, where this naive and 
simple-mannered personage figures, we have a 
passage the opening of which is evidently 
drawn from the stage conduct of such heroines 
—but closing with a touch beyond the stage, 
Mr. Dickens’ own : 


** All this she delivered, by way of soliloquy, 
gradually rising higher and higher on tiptoe, in 
her impatience to hear the news, and making a 
corkscrew of her apron, and a bottle of her 
mouth. At last, arriving at a climax of sus- 
pense, and seeing the Doctor still engaged in the 
perusal of the letter, she came down flat upon 
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the soles of her feet again, and cast her apron, 
as a veil, over her head, in a mute despair, and 
inability to bear it any longer.” 


In one attempt he crosses the path of an 
American writer, and is not attended with 
his usual good fortune : 


** Nothing near him was thirsty. Certain top- 

heavy dahlias, looking over the palings of his 
neat well-ordered garden, had swilled as much 
as they could carry—perhaps a trifle more—and 
may have been the worse for liquor; but the 
sweetbrier, roses, wall-flowers, the plants at the 
windows, and the leaves on the old tree, were 
in the beaming state of moderate company that 
had taken no more than was wholesome for 
them, and had served to develope their best qua- 
lities.” 
This is not to be compared with Irving’s Hell- 
Gate, in the Tales of a Traveller, which evident- 
ly suggested it. “ This termagant humor prevails 
only at certain times of tide. At low water, 
for instance, it is as pacific a stream as you 
would wish to see; but as the tide rises it 
begins to fret: at half-tide it roars with might 
and main, like a bully bellowing for more 
drink: but when the tide is full it relapses into 
quiet, and for atime sleeps as soundly as an 
alderman after dinner. In fact it may be 
compared to a quarrelsome loafer, who is a 
peaceable fellow enough when he has no liquor 
at all, or when he has a skinful, but who, when 
half-seas-over, plays the very devil.” 

He also once, and more than once, echoes 
himself, as in this passage from the .“ Battle :” 

** Now the music struck up, and the dance 
commenced. The bright fire crackled and 
sparkled, rose and fell, as though it joined the 
dance itself, in right good fellowship. Some- 
times it roared as if it would make music too, 
Sometimes it flashed and beamed as if it were 
the eye of the old room: it winked too, some- 
times, like a knowing patriarch, upon the youth- 
ful whisperers in corners. Sometimes it sport- 
ed with the holly-boughs ; and, shining on the 
leaves by fits and starts, made them look as if 
they were in the cold winter night again, and 
fluttering in the wind. Sometimes its genial 
humor grew obstreperous, and passed all bounds; 
and then it cast into the room, among the twin- 
kling feet, with a loud burst, a shower of harm- 
less little sparks, and in its exultation leaped 
and bounded, like a mad thing, up the broad old 
chimney.” 


Clearly a re-production of the illumination of 
the parlor of John Willet’s Inn in “ Barnaby 
Rudge :” 


“It was not enough that one fire roared and 
sparkled on the spacious hearth: in the tiles 
which paved and compassed it, five hundred 
flickering fires burnt brightly also. It was not 
enough that one red curtain shut the wild night 
out, and shed its cheerful influence on the room. 
In every saucepan lid, and candlestick, and ves- 


sel of copper, brass, or tin that hung upon the | 


walls, Were countless ruddy hangings, flashing 
and gleaming with every motion of the blaze, 
and offering, let the eye wander where it 
might, interminable vistas of the same rich 
color. The old oak wainscoting, the beams, the 
chairs, the seats, reflected it in a deep, dull glim- 
mer. There were fires and red curtains in the 
very eyes of the drinkers, in their buttons, in 
their liquor, in the pipes they smoked.” 

Of the morality of the story (which we have 
not thought it necessary to set forth, every 
reader accompanying us with a copy of the 
book in hand, as a matter of course), concern- 
ing which so great a pother is made in the 
London Journals—we do not feel greatly dis- 
turbed. The self-sacrifice of six years of her 
life, by one sister, to the consummation of her 
sister’s happiness, although lamely made out 
and not very skilfully accounted ‘or, cannot, we 
believe, be either a very tempting or fatal 





example to the sex. We see in the path 
drawn faintly and rudely by the novelist, a 
nobility of purpose, and no known and proved 
departure, at least, from honor, although 
there is a very gross departure from propriety 
and custom. We object to the close of the 
story more on the grounds of art than of mo- 
rality. Perhaps if it had been more skilfully, 
it would have been more truly executed. As 
it is, we wish the author (even with all his 
offences on his head) many merry Christmases 
to write books no worse than this, and ail his 
readers, and they are all the world, many re- 
turns of the season, with no worse books to 
read. As Mr. Dickens, in a closing paren- 
thesis, makes known to us, for himself, that he 
is only yetof the tender age of thirty-five, he 
has a bright and fair prospect of being able to 
live to enjoy the first, and as his fees have been 
thus far large and golden, we have no doubt his 
readers may indulge a good hope of living to 
see many of the latter, chirping merrily from the 
“ loved mansionry” where they have heretofore 
delighted to build, and issuing forth to take the 
holiday air of each succeeding New-Year. 





The New York Journal of Medicine, and 
the Collateral Sciences, Edited by Charles A. 
Lee, M.D. New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 

The Homeopathic Examiner. Edited by Drs, 
Gray & Hempel. New York: William Radde. 

The Annalist;a Record of Practical Medi- 
cine. Edited by W. C. Roberts, MD. New 
York: Daniel Adee. 


New York Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
Edited by W. K. Wagstaff, M.D. New York: , 
Henry Kernot. 

THE various interests and opinions of the me- 
dical profession of New York, and secondarily, 
of the whole country, are fully represented by 
these four periodicals—the Journal of Medicine 
and the Examiner having some claim to the 
statelier character of Reviews, while the An- 
nalist and the Reporter are in the less imposing 
position of Medical Newspapers ; the two former 
appearing, bi-monthly and monthly; the two 
latter, bi-weekly and weekly. The general 
character of these journals is dignified, and con- 
firms the justice of the public sentiment which 
ranks medicine as one of the learned professions. 
The freedom of discussion allowed, and the libe- 
rality of sentiment exhibited, in the Homeopa- 
thic Examiner, afford an example by whith its 
more orthodox companions might benefit, and 
truth be better served. One of the ablest writers 
in the former, sustained by a wise eclecticism, 
the single source of hope for true progress in the 
science of medicine, attacks vigorously and with 
success (in our opinion), the exclusive dogmas 
of Hahnemann and his followers. This he is 
allowed to do in the pages of a Magazine, num- 
ber after number, professedly in the interest of 
the homeopathists. 

The * Annalist,” one of the most successful of 
these journals, contains a notice of a new medical 
work which has been the subject of much talk 
in the circles,—Dr. Green’s treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Air Passages,” &c. The author seems 
to have suffered more in this matter from the 
over eagerness of his friends than from his own 
pretensions. A newspaper puff calls him a se- 
cond Jenner, for a discovery which the author 
himself only claims the merit of introducing with 
skill, after the method had been long laid down 
in France. 


Godey’s Lady's Book, Jan and Feb, 1847. 
H. Long & Brother, 30 Ann st. 
AveRAGE numbers of this well known work. 
The ‘ Americanizing” of the French fashion 
plates is a snobbish affair. ‘The incipient Daniel 
Websters and Josephine Cliftons are not halt 
so becoming clothes-horses as the old elongated 
walking gentlemen and ladies. We commend 
the Americanizing as a good subject for Judy 
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Paulding has a light humorous sketch in his old 
vein, “ The man whom everybody pitied,” but 
why call a North River loafer “* Jubilee Posey ?” 
Mr. Tuckerman’s sketch of Weir is appreciative 
and carefully executed. We learn from it that 
the preparations for.the picture of the Embarka- 
tion of the Puritan Pilgrims converted the painter 
toasound Churchman. A lady who has evi- 
den‘!y read Festus, !:1s the following uncomfort- 
able suggestions for Mr. Lowell’s future. “If 
Lowell’s lack of painful experiences be a fault, 
it is a fault which time will undoubtedly cure. 
If he lives many years, we shall probably some 
day hear voices from the lower deeps of his 
nature, I think he will at length sing in con- 
stant harmony with the music of nature If he 
never succeeds to sing like the storms, he may 
sing like the etreams and the stars.” One would 
think fret reading this, that a fit of inspiration 
was like a fit of sea-sickness, sounding ** from the 
lower deeps of his nature.” 


Graham's American Monthly Magazine for 
Jan. and Feb. W. H. Graham, Tribune Build- 
ings. 

Tuese numbers contain Cooper’s novel, ** The 
Islets of the Gulf” (in progress in this Magazine) 
from the beginning. Mr. Grund’s Paris Letter 
is devoted to Dumas’ restoration of Hamlet, a 
very characteristic affair of M. Dumas and the 
French stage. There are two sonnets by Leigh 
Hunt, which were written in a copy of Keats's 
Poems, and presented by Keats’s brother to a gen- 
tleman in Louisville, Ky., who transmits them 
to Mr. Graham. They are very Leigh-Huntish, 
exceedingly pretty and agreeable in their associ- 
ations; and spite of their familiarity in the 
opening, rising into grandeur at the close. 

ON RECEIVING A CROWN OF IVY FROM 
JOHN KEATS. 
I 


A crown of ivy! I submit my head 
To the young hand that gives it—young, ‘tis true, 
But with a right, for "tis a poet's too 
How pleasant the leaves feel! and how they spread 
With their broad angles, like a nodding shed 
Over both eyes! and how complete and new, 
As on my hand I lean, to feel them strew 
My sense with freshness—Fancy’s rustling bed! 
‘Tress-tossing girls, with smell of flowers and grapes, 
Come dancing by, and piping cheeks intent, 
And thrown up cymbals, and Sylvanus old 
Lumpishly borne, and many trampling shapes, 
And lastly, with his bright eyes on her bent, 
Baecchus—whose bride has of his hand fast hold. 


Ir is a lofty feeling, yet a kind, 
Thus to be topped with leaves—to have a sense 
Of honor—shuded thought—an influence 
As from great Nature’s fingers—and be twined 
With her old, sacred, verdurous, ivy bind, 
As though she hallowed with that sylvan fence 
A head that bows to her benevolence, 
Midst pomp of fancied trumpets in the wind. 
*T is what's within us, crowned. And kind and great 
Are all the conquering wishes it inspires, 
Love of things lasting, love of the tall woods, 
Love of love's self, and ardor for a state 
Of natural good befitting such desires, 
Towns without gain, and haunted solitudes. 


The Literary Criticism of Graham’s Magazine 
is welldone. The remarks on ** Walton’s Lives” 
are in keeping with the book itself. 


“ Wordsworth says, in not the least beautiful of his 
sonnets, that 


— The feather whence the pen 
Was shaped, that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropt from an angel's wing.’ 


We never knew a case where the book was read without 
giving delight. Indeed it nestles close to the heart. There 
is a quaint, cunning, quiet beauty to it, which wins upon 
the mind, and gently forces assent to its excellence. Such 
a book is balm to a sensitive and irritable spirit. It is read 
with some such feeling as might be excited by a benedic- 
tion trom Chaucer's good parson. Every one who desires 
to‘ possess himself in much quietness,’ whose brain has 
been fretted and stung by the morbid creations of the 
Satanic school of letters, should devote his days and nights 
to Izaak Walton, as Johnson advised the style-monger to 
devote himself to Addison. The sweet serenity which 
breathes through the whole book, joined to the sly quaint 
beauty of the expression, cannot fuil to charm every mind 
not wholly debauched by the ‘ storm-and-pressure’ style 
now in vogue. The men to whom the book relates, are 
among the saints of English literature ; men who com- 
bined great learning and greater intellect, with sweetness 
of disposition and repose of manner. We can hardly 
conceive of a reader rising from the perusal of these 
“ Lives” without having some of their many amenities 
infused into his heart.” 





' 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


A spectaL meeting of this Society was held 
at its rooms in the University, on the evening 
of January 19th. At the nen | meetin 
on the first Tuesday of the month, the annua 
reports were read, which showed the society 
to be in a flourishing condition. The number 
of resident members is now about four or five 
hundred, composed of the most cultivated and 
liberal divines, lawyers, physicians, men of 
letters, and merchants of the city. This is an 
extraordinary number to contribute regularly 
to the objects of a society, which, though of 
just pride and importance to the state, does not 
appeal to any of the more immediate interests 
of the day. There is an average attendance 
of one hundred members. Among those ge- 
nerally present may be noticed the President, 
Hon. Albert Gallatin, the Vice Presidents, Hon. 
Luther Bradish, and Rev. Dr. Dewitt, Profes- 
sor Robinson, Hon. Samuel Jones, Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, Prosper M. Wetmore, John R. 
Bartlett, Prof. Taylor Lewis, Prof. McVickar, 
George Gibbs, E. C. Benedict, Hon. Benj. F. 
Butler, Dr. Stevens, and others as honorably 
known to the public. The annual receipts of 
the institution amount to about two thousand 
dollars, and the Library, of which a valuable 
catalogue has been recently made, numbers 
ten thousand volumes of great variety and 
interest. 

At the present meeting a valuable paper was 
read by Joseru B. Varxum, Jr., of which we 
have prepared for our readers the following 
condensed report. ‘The whole of the paper, as 
read by Mr. Varnum, will be published in the 
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the college; a circumstance which doubtless 
led to the agitation of the question of a per- 
manent seat of government, which was taken 
- at this time, and continued to be discussed 
till the formation of the Constitution. A re- 
solution of Mr. Gerry, 7th October, 1783, was 
adopted, that a district ba chosen on the banks 
of the Delaware or the Potomac, near George- 
town, which underwent various modifications 
(one of which was that both sites be selected), 
till it was repealed in the following year. On 
the 30th October, 1784, the subject was again 
taken up at Trenton, and commissioners ap- 
pointed with powers to lay out a district on 
the Delaware within eight miles above or be- 
low the falls, make the necessary purchases, 
erect public buildings, reserve exclusive ju- 
risdiction, &c. ‘The question as to place was 
revived in Congress in 1789-90, with the view 
of securing a central position. A site on the 
Susquehannah was talked of, and finally the 
present district determined on, which then 
went by the name of Connogocheague. New 
York was not central enough; Philadelphia 
and Germantown had their supporters as well 
as Havre de Grace, a place called Wright’s 
Ferry on the Susquéhannah, and Baltimore. 
The South Carolinians objected to Philadelphia 
that the quakers would be for ever dogging 
the members with schemes of emancipation. 
| Others laughed at the idea of palaces in the 
| wood. 

The friends of the new site numbered the 
names of Washington, Madison, Lee, and 
Carroll, and their choice was governed by 


these considerations. It was not desirable that 








| proceedings of the society at the close of the the political capitol should be in a commercial 
|year. We have mostly followed the original, | ™etropolis. It was necessary for the inde- 
| sometimes, however, for the sake of compres-| pendence of the government, and its proper 


sion, using words of our own. 


| security, that its jurisdiction should be exclu- 
| sive, that its officers should not be under the 


NOTICES OF THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL | influence of the citizens—hence the elective 


| 
| 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 


Washington is the only spot where it is 


| franchise was to be given up, which no large 
city would yield. Party feeling, which then 


| practically seen that for national purposes we | T@0 high, was to be avoided—the natural influ- 


are one people. The United States forts, ar- 
senals, and navy yards are limited in their 
associations. At Washington we see a dis- 
trict set apart as the national centre ; its inha- 


| bitants in a spirit of patriotism relinquishing 
the right of suffrage to be free from the taint 


of party spirit, and its very vastness and un- 
occupied distances pointing to the future, and 
filling the mind with admiration of the hopes 
of its founders. Washington, the head of a 
great nation, though it lacks the interest which 


| we attach with more warmth perhaps to the 
haunts of commerce, appeals to us by those 


feelings which render the popular songs and 
traditions of a country its greatest safeguards. 
The late Senator Southard calls the govern- 
ment city “the only child of the nation,” and 
the spectator who stands on the terrace of the 
capitol and overlooks the surrounding scene, 
remembering the circumstances of its history, 
and its appeal to a great future, will not fail 
to echo the sentiment. 

Before the establishment of the District of 
Columbia, Congress occasionally met, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the case, or the con- 
venience of members, at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Lancaster, Yorktown, Princeton, Anna- 
polis, ‘Trenton, and New York. The different 
States, in the mean time, coveted the honor of 
the national city. New York offered the town 
of Kingston ; Rhode Island, Newport ; Mary- 


land, Annapolis, and Virginia, Williamsburg. 
On the 21st October, 1783, Congress, in- 

sulted at Philadelphia by a band of mutineers, 

whom the state authorities were unable to 





quell, adjourned to Princeton, to the halls of 


ence of wealth on the spot was feared, and the 
examples of London and Westminster in the 
| importance of their six members in parliament 
| was quoted. It was desirable that the simpli- 
city of the members of government in their 
style of living should not be conirasted with 
| the luxury of a great city, or be compelled to 
_ Submit to its costlier charges. Moreover large 
quantities of land were wanted, which must 
be purchased at great expense where land was 
reset dear. Looking to the future, it was 
thought expedient to provide for all possible 
wants more amply than could under any cir- 
cumstances be effected in a city already built. 

For a central situation it was seen that the 
centres of territory, wealth, and population 
could not be eared. In determining upon the 
centre of the line of sea coast, the occupants 
of the western territory only asked that it 
should be as far west as the convenience of 
maritime commerce would allow. The spot 
chosen admitted of a navy yard, and could be 
connected by canal with waters which finally 
rose to the sources of the Ohio. 

The act finally passed on the 16th July, 
1790. 


The following piece of doggerel from one of 
the papers of the day exhibits the feeling which 
pervaded the many communications with which 
the city papers were then flooded, in relation 
to the removal of the government from New 
York, where the council had gone to consider- 
able expense in fitting up the City Hall for the 
reception of Congress. It stood in Wall «treet 
at the head of Broad, the site of the vresent 
Custom House. 
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THE WAITING GIRL IN NEW. YORK TO HER 
FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA 
** Well, Nanny, I’m sorry to say since you writ 
us 
The congress and court have determined to quit 
us. 
And for us, my dear Nanny, we're much in a 


et, 

And 4 oe of houses wili be to be let. 

Our streets that were quite in a way to look 
clever, 

Will now be neglected, and nasty as ever. 

Again we must fret at the Dutchified gutters, 

And pebble stone pavements, which wear out 
our trotters. 

My master looks dull, and his spirits are sink- 
ing, 

From morning till night he is smoking and 
thinking, 

Laments the expense of destroying the fort, 

And says your great people are all of a sort. 

He hopes and he prays they may die in a stall, 

If they leave us in debt for Federal Hall. 

In fact, he would rather saw timber or dig 

Than see them removing to Conogochegue, 

Where the houses and kitchens are yet to be 
framed, 

The trees to be felled, and the streets to be 
named.” 


A more beautiful site for a city could hardly 
be obtained. From a point where the Poto- 
mac, at a distance of 295 miles from the 
ocean, and flowing from north-west to south- 
east, expands to the width of a mile, ex- 
tended back an almost level plain, hemmed in 
by a series of gradually sloping hills, terminat- 
iag with the heights of Georgetown; the 
plain being nearly three miles in length from 
east to west, and varying from a quarter of a 
mile to two miles in breadth; bounded on the 
east by the eastern branch of the Potomac, 
where are now the navy yard and congres- 
sional cemetery, and on the west by the Rock 
Creek which separates it from Georgetown. 
The small stream from the north, over which 
the railroad bridge now passes on entering the 
city, emptied into a bay or inlet of the Poto- 
mac about four hundred feet wide, which 
jutted in from the west to within a quarter of a 
mile of the Capitol Hill, and nearly divided the 
plain. Not far from the head of this, and 
south of the Capitol Hill, a small stream took 
its rise in a large number of springs, and 
emptied into the river at a place now called 
Greenleaf’s point, formed by the intersection of 
the Eastern Branch with the Potomac, and was 
known as Jones’s Creek. There is a stream 
above Georgetown which has always been 
called Goose Creek ; but, from a certificate of 
a survey now preserved in the mayor’s office 
at Washington, dated 1663, it appears that the 
inlet from the Potomac was then known by the 
name of Tiber, and probably the stream from 
the north emptying into it bore the same 
name; so that Moore did injustice to the his- 
tory of the place, and confounded streams 
when he wrote the well known line, 


**And what was Goose Creek once, is Tiber 
now.” 


By the same survey it appears that the land 
comprising the Capitol Hill was called Rome 
or Room, two names which seem to have fore- 
shadowed the destiny of the place. Mr. Force 
of Washington suggests that they probably 
originated in the fact that the name of the 
owner of the estate was Pope, and in selecting 
a name ior his plantation, he formed the title 
of “ Pope of Rome.” 

It is said that Washington’s attention had 
been called to the advantages which this place 
a for a city, as long previous as when 
1¢ had been a youthful surveyor of the coun- 





try round. His judgment was confirmed by | 


the fact that two towns were afterwards plan- 
ned on the spot, and the first maps of the city 
represent it as laid out over the plains of 
Hamburgh and Carrollsville. 

The first corner stone in the District of Co- 
lumbia was laid at Jones’s Point, near Alexan- 
dria, 15th April, 1791, with the imposing 


masonic ceremonies of the time, and a quaint | 
By the retro- | 


address by Rev. James Muir. 
cession of Alexandria the stone is no longer 
within the limits of the district. 

The first public communication on record 
in relation to arrangements for laying out this 
city is from the pen of Gen, Washington, and 
bears date 11th March, 1791; in a subsequent 
letter of the 30th April, he calls it the Federal 
City. Four months later, in a letter by the 
original commissioners, Messrs. Johnson, 
Stuart, and Carroll, dated Georgetown, Sept. 
9, 1791, addressed to the architect, Major 
l’Enfant, he is instructed to entitle the district 
on his maps, “the Territory of Columbia,” 
and the city, “ the City of WasuineTon.” 

On the 18th September, 1793, the south- 
east corner stone of the north wing of the 
Capitol was laid by General Washington. 
The Philadelphia papers of the day were. at 
that time discontinued from the panic of the 
yellow fever, so we have no account of the 
celebration. A speech was delivered by 


Washington. Two facts only are left. ‘There | 


was a barbecue of roasted oxen, which im- 
yressed itself upon the memory of two of the 
ys who were present, and who talked of it 


when they grew to be men; and General | 


Washington came very near, for him, making 
a joke. A physician present offered him an 
umbrella. “‘T'o the ladies with it, Doctor; I 
have been exposed to the sun before in the 
course of my life.” 

The architect, Major L’Enfant, went on to 
lay out the streets, in the first place, by setting 
out right angles, after the fashion of Philadel- 
phia, and then intersecting them by those 
enormous avenues which were contrived to 
show the public buildings, the President’s 
House, ee the Capitol, from all quarters. 
Hence the perplexing dust and triangles of 
Washington. 

It was generally remarked of L’ Enfant, that 
he was not only a child in name, but in educa- 
tion ; as, from the names he gave the strects, he 
appeared to know little else than A, B, C, and 
one, two, three. It appears, however, by a 
letter of the commissioners, that they gave these 
names to the streets at the same time with that 
to the city ; for convenience a good arrange- 
ment, since the streets could more easily be 
found by a stranger, under such designations. 

The Mall upon which the Smithsonian In- 
stitute and its gardens are to be located, was 
originally designed as the leading avenue from 
the Capitol to the President’s House, terminat- 
ing by a bridge across the river, and meeting a 
monument which was to have been erected to 
Washington—an equestrian statue with a baton 
in the right hand of the hero pointing to 
Heaven. 

Washington, who took so strong an interest 
in the construction of the Capitol, as, himself, 


to solicit a loan, in a letter to the Governor of | 


Maryland, did not live to witness its comple- 
tion. He died 14th February, 1799, In No- 
vember, 1800, Congress met there for the first 
time. 

At present the attractions of the Capital are 
on the increase. The private architecture is 
improving ; the growth of the city advancing 
with the enlargement of the nation ; the Mu- 
seums containing the collections of the Ex- 


ploring Expedition, open; the Patent Office, 
with its models of inventions, inviting the at- 
tention, every year adding to the associations 
of the Capital ; and the bright schemes of scho- 
lars and men of science, hanging upon the 
prospects of the Smithsonian Institute ; its li- 
brary and its gardens ; these confirm the hopes 
of Washington, and justify the name borrowed 
from that illustrious founder of the city. 








NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 

Tue physicians generally of New York 
have organized themselves into an Academy 
of Medicine, for the purpose of elevating and 
sustaining the character of the profession. A 
preliminary call having been made through the 
public press, by Drs. Valentine Mott, Alex. H. 
Stevens, and Isaac Wood, a very general 
gathering of the medical men at the Lyceum, 
Dec. 12, at 1 P. M., was the result. The 
meeting being duly organized (Dr. Stearns 
| presiding, Dr. F. Campbell Stewart acting as 
secretary), and its objects fully stated, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed a committee 
to prepare a constitution and by-laws, viz., 
Drs. Stevens, Mott, Isaac Wood, Francis, 
| Bliss, J. Watson, Griscom, Benjamin Drake, 
Borrowe, Reese, A. 8. Purdy, J. R. Wood, and 
Tomes. Ata subsequent meeting on the first 
Wednesday of January, this committee reported 
a constitution and by-laws, which were adopted 
with great unanimity. Since which the Aca- 
'demy has heldtwo sessions. During the former 
the officers and committees were appointed ; 
| Dr. Stearns being elected president; Drs. 
| Francis, Johnson, Beck, and Cock, vice-presi- 
| dents ; Dr. F. Campbell Stewart, recording 
secretary ; Dr. Drake, foreign corresponding 
| secretary ; Dr. Watts, treasurer ; Dr. Markoe, 
Librarian, &c., &c. 

| At the last meeting held on Wednesday, 
Jan. 20, a question of some interest arose in 
regard to the meaning of the term irregular 
practitioners, who by the constitution are held 
to be ineligible tomembership. ‘The constitu- 
tion of the Academy had been wisely framed 
with a view to the most liberal construction, 
with the hope of harmonizing the different 
members of a profession proverbially discord- 
ant, for the common purpose of scientific, ad- 
vancement. ‘There was no necessity for an 
exact definition of the term irregular practi- 
tioner. The obvious general interpretation is, 
that it refers to one who has not reached a cer- 
tain standard of education (marked by a di- 
ploma, license, &c.), attained by the regular 
practitioner. The sense of the Academy 
would particularly define the term on the ad- 
mission of each new member. ‘The majority 
of the Fellows, however, thought otherwise, 
| and a resolution was passed almost wnanimous- 
ly to the effect that Homeopathists, Hydro- 
pathists, &c., and those who consult profes- 
sionally with suck shall be deemed in the 








«Thus (to use the words of the only member 
who protested against this action) has the com- 
mencement of an American Academy of Sci- 
ence been signalized by an effort to shackle the 
freedom of opinion.” Notwithstanding this 
unfavorable incident, we have confidence in 
‘the high names of many connected with this 
| association, that we shall have much of value 
‘to record of its future proceedings. So far 
the sessions of the Academy have been de- 
| voted to preliminary business, necessary to a 
due organization. Matter cf a wider interest 
_will,ere long, be presented in the course of the 
developmert of the true objects of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Paragraphs of the Week. 


The Senate of this State has passed a bill, 


for the purpose of the registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, which will probably 
become a law. The bill provides for the due 


obliged to have a regard to personal cleanliness, 





should be duly attended to. 
Dr. Porter, one of the Physicians of the City 
| Hospital, a faithful officer, has just fallen a 
| victim to the deadly typhus caught during his 
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registration of all necessary details in regard | service upon the numerous cases of this se- | 
to births, deaths, and marriages, the appoint-| vere disease among the newly arrived emi- | 


ment of certain officers for the object, and 
the compelling of all clergymen, magistrates, 


doctors, midwives and sextons, to keep a regis- | 
ter of the several births, deaths, and marriages, | pleasant pictorial satires by Leech on “the | ence as lords and monarchs 


at which they respectively serve. Such alaw 
will supply an additional security that is indis- 
pensable to the good order of society. 

A movement is on foot in the Board of Edu- 
cation, in this city, to secure the sum ($5000) 
now appropriated to the two Grammar Schools 
of the i sera and Columbia College, the 
Rutgers’ Institute, and the Institution for the 


Deat and Dumb, to a free high school or college | 


for the pupils of the public schools—to be in- 
structed in the higher branches of education 
with especial reference to operative lives. 


Letheon is the fanciful name given to a va- 


por which has the property, when inhaled, of 
so far dulling the sensibility as to permit the 


severest surgical operation without pain. It has 


been practically applied to this purpose by the 
most eminent of the Boston surgeons, Drs. 
Warren, Bigelow, and others, and by Dr. Mott, 
with success, in this city. 
said to use this vapor freely, and tooth-pulling 


has lost all its terrors under its benign influ- | 


ence. A dentist of Boston, by the name of 
Morton, is the patentee of this discovery. 
phuric ether, purified of its free acid, is reputed 
to be the article itself, or its chief constituent. 
The experience has not been sufficiently ex- 
tensive to justify an opinion in regard to the 


safety of a general application of the Letheon. | 


One person in Boston is believed to have had 


an attack similar to epilepsy, from the effects | 


of its inhalation. There are many dangerous 


results on record from the use of the ordinary | 


sulphuric ether. 

The disease of ship fever, a severe form of 
typhus, is more than usually prevalent in New 
York, among its ordinary victims, the newly 
arrived immigrants. It is engendered on 
board of the crowded passenger ships during 
the long westward passages, from the herding 
together in the close steerages, of large num- 
bers, like the slaves in the slave-ships, of mea- 


grely clothed and fed men, women, and chil- | 


dren, ignorant of the danger to health and life 
from the neglect of the ordinary laws in regard 
to air, food, and cleanliness. Every emigrant 
ship on its arrival, apart from its being during 
the voyage a floating infirmary, with its list of 
sick, dying, and dead, discharges its quota, 
more or less, of patients for our hospitals. 
This evil has suggested the consideration of 
means for its prevention. The propriety of 
passing some restrictive law, limiting the num- 
ber of passengers, in proportion to the tonnage 
of vessels, has been talked of. Some common 
sense information on the laws of health diffus- 


ed among sea-captains, sailors, and passengers, | days. 
by means of tracts, simply and forcibly word- | 
ed, would, we believe, have a favorable effect. | 
This is a suggestion worthy the consideration | 


of good doers. The officers even, in a crowd- 
ed vessel, can do much towards warding off 
disease, by means uf a strict discipline in re- 
gard to the habits of the passengers. The 
steerage should be frequently cleaned and air- 
ed, its inhabitauts forced to appear on deck, 


The dentists are | 


Sual- | 


| grants. 
| a 


| Punch has opened a new vein, in some 


| 


| 
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How conclusively are theatrical affairs disposed 









and their little ailments in the beginning | of in this neat slicing style. 


* The Drama —Repeated visits to each of the 
theatres during the last few weeks, axsure us 
that the theatrical profession is entirely gone in 
thi city. Almost every stock company (if we 
except three or four of the leading players in 
each) is made up of persons whose aspiring tastes 
have spoiled good cobblers, tinkers, and tailors. 
Imagine fellows with faces like a plate of muf- 
fins, legs like scraped carrots, and figures like 
Paganini’s, strutting before an enlightened audi- 
We have seen, too, 


rising generation :” the youths who sport canes, | boys crawling before the lights as old men, their 


| make love, go to the barbers, wear D’Orsays, 

_ smoke cigars, and render themselves generally 

‘impertinent at the premature age of sixteen. 

|The literary young gentleman “ laying off” on 
the sofa, to his exhausted chum, in his fifth 

| tumbler, is a decided hit. “Shakspeare ? Pooh! 

For my part, I consider Shakspeare a very 
much over-rated man.” 


| 


inane countenances besmeared with white, and 
streaked, like the skin of the zebra, with broad 
dark lines, fashioned, without knowledge, to re- 
semble wrinkles. Butchers by nature, declaim- 
ing in the language of the immortal bard, valets 
assuming to be gentlemen, with blacksmiths 
attempting to give delineations of foppery, may 
be nightly seen at almost any of the city theatres. 
It is no unusual thing, this, and we tremble for 


Apropos to the “rising generation,” the | the fate of theatricals in general. Why not in- 


| Count of Paris has addressed the following let- | crease salaries, send these vain fellows adrift, 
ter to M. Leverrier :—“ Monsieur—I have | 


| received the map of the heavens which you 
| have had the kindness to send me. I shall see 
| in it with pleasure the planet which you have 
discovered. I thank you very much for what 
you have sent me. 
about my age: be so good as to embrace him 
| for me, and say to him that I congratulate him 
‘in having for a father so distinguished a 
savant.” 


cultivation of an art. 
state of perfection in the Home Journal. 
While your ordinary editor saws his material 
into regular squares, Or hacks it off at odd 
-corners, Willis always exhibits the crystal. 
He seldom plays the critic; but he could be 
mischievous if he would, as in these witty il- 
lustrations of Emerson : 

** Ralph Waldo Emerson has plenty of guineas 
of thought, only that he does not knew his 
guineas from his coppers, and gives you one 
with the same flourish with which he gives you 
| the other. In one of his Essays, for example, 
ke wishes to speak of a physician who thought 
| religion was only bile. He puts this copper 
| thus guinea-wise:—‘ I knew a witty physician 

who found theology in the biliary duct” In 
| another place he wishes to express the very 
simple truth that a thought is born before it is 
| uttered. He thus Bostonimizes it :—‘ The thought 
| and the form are equal in the order of time, but 
in the order of genesis the thought is prior to the 
| form.’ This is the salt for one egg done up like 
a dozen Seidlitz powders.” 
| Sheridan would have been glad of the fol- 
| lowing,—a description of one of the mammoth 
| Kipp & Brown demenstvalioas in Broadway, 
| the last snow,—to put into one of his co- 
| medies : 

© A pulpit-and-broad-aisle on runners, with 

| the parson’s back to the congregation, a long 
| whip in his hand instead of a sermon, and horses 
| to lash for nothing, instead of sinners for sotme- 
thing, has been the thing to see, that is now gone 
| with the thaw.” 
| The rival of Willis in the art editorial, is 
decidedly Major Noah, whose Sunday Times is 
continually worthy of the genius of his best 
The Evening Mirror was established 
by Morris and Willis (with additions) in the 
direct line of succession of the Evening Star. 
Both of these writers have “ the organ of un- 
expectedness ” of the landscape gardener in 
Headlong Hall, turning you upon some ex- 
quisite vista, when you would, in other hands, 
be bolt upright against a dead wall. The 
Times is very felicitous in a certain off-hand 
dogmatic way which the Sunday press affects. 


| 


Newspaper paragraphing is rising to the) 
It is carried toa high | 


I hear you have a son | 


| 





| 





and employ men of talent ?” 

The answers to correspondents are marvel- 
lous. One wonders where the writers get all 
their information and knows not which to ad- 
mire most, the learning of some of the answers 
or the ignorance of others of the questions. 
The assurance to A. K. is capital. “ There 
was a person called Andrew Marvel.” These 
are the advances of knowledge among the mil- 
lion. We shall next see muddy disputants 
adjourning from their beer at the Shades to 
decide a bet at the editor’s table, turning upon 
the personal existence of Shakspeare—* There 
was such a man as Shakspeare.” 

Here is a pathetic reflection, which betrays 
the heart of the “Uncle Toby” of the New 
York press. 

* Street Phantasmagoria.—Happening yes- 
terday to look from our office window at the 
opposite sidewalk, we saw a tall, ill-clad male 
figure edging his nervous, shrinking way through 
the crowd, with achild’s poor-house-coffin under 
his arm. He was going down-town-wards. He 
was met by aman carrying, no doubt homewards, 
with a bold, confident air, a fat chicken. One 
was on his way to perform the last offices in his 
family—the other to feed his children. It is so 
in all the world. One half of us carry our 
chicken over the same ground that the other half 
travel with their coffin, and at the same moment.” 

“The Pretty Bar Maid” is a characteristic 
newspaper “ familiarity,” impudence thrice re- 
fined, upon a young lady (doubtless imaginary) 
who was noticed in squibs all through the 
South-west and “bandied from pillar to post, 
down the Mississippi, until all her beauty was 
spirited away.” This recalls an anecdote of 
a fair Circassian offered for sale to the writer 
in the East, whom indeed he might have 
brought to America, “for, being a white slave, 
no one would have disputed our right to her.” 


The event of the week in the city has been 
the launch of the steamship WasnHineton, the 
first vessel built in this country for the first es- 
tablished American line of steamers to cross the 
Atlantic. This event came off amidst an unusual 
throng of spectators (among whom was Commo- 
dore Perry) at nine o’clock on Saturday morning 
the 30th ult., at the yard of Messrs. Westervelt 
& Mackay. 

Sheridan Knowles is a godsend to the news- 
papers. His movements keep them “up” in 
personal news. A week or two ago he was 
about to enter the church as a pulpit orator; 
now he is writing novels; then he is coming 
to the United States. As a dramatic writer 
little is said of him. His plays are not read, 
and rarely acted. The production of the 
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Hunchback a few nights ago sounded mourn- 
fally of the past. He is a light graceful kid 
love writer for fashionable rye where 
e conversation drops from one trifle to an- 
other without alighting upon any. The sun- 
shine in his verse has brightened many a fair 
eye. 


A Philadelphia correspondent of one of the 
evening papers announces Mr. Griswold’s 
forthcoming book and the personal condition 
of the author, the latter with an uncomfortable 
“Plutonian” simile. “The Prose Writers of 
America is the only book of which I hear talk. 


I saw Griswold to-day, he looks as fresh as a | Y 


blaze of anthracite.” 


The Art Union Monthly Journal is a Lon- 
don periodical, occupied not merely with the | 
usual notices of artists and paintings, but with 
the general progress of taste and refinement 
in the applications of the arts of design in 
manufactures. There is something on every 
branch of decorative art, from Birmingham 
iron work to Sévres porcelain. For this feature 
alone the work is worthy of the widest circu- 
lation in the United States; it is useful as well | 
to the consumer as the manufacturer. In the | 
purchase of China ware, for instance, or fur-_ 
niture, the price of the journal would be saved | 
a hundred times over, by the knowledge and | 
good taste communicated. Good taste is the 
greatest economist. Then there is the know- 
ledge of what is going on among artists, on 
the continent and in England, numerous en- 
gravings from new illustrated works, &c. 
The circulation of this journal in England 
already exceeds 7000. Mr. J. P. Ridner, the 
secretary of the American Art Union, has 
opened an office in Lafarge Buiidings for the 
agency of this work, where specimens may be 
seen and the new numbers obtained. 





The Hamilton Literary Association, Brook- 
lyn, celebrated its Seventeenth Anniversary 
by a dinner at the Mansion House, Brooklyn, 
on the 19th ult. Among the invited guests 
were Henry J. Raymond, Henry C. Murphy, 
M. C., James T. Brady, Cornelius Mathews. 
Various speeches were delivered, many of 
them referring to the sentiment of nationality 
were received with great enthusiasm. Mr. 
Raymond’s remarks on the press were high 
toned and heartily applauded. 


Dickens’s Battle of Life has been republished 
in half a dozen pamphlets, and will be circulat- 
ed in the newspapers by thousands. It is said, 
in the case of one of the editions, to have been 
brought over stereotyped from England, with 
several of the illustrations—and put to press 
immediately on the arrival of the steamer. 


A paragraph is going the rounds of the world 
about a New Niagara, on the river St. Louis, 
running into Lake a is which was started 
originaily by Charles Lanman in the Evening 
Post. ik appears in the English Journals 
credited to “La Revue Canadienne.” Mr. 
Lanman has published a fuller account of the 
matter in a letter which will be included in a 
forthcoming book of travels. In the course of 
it occurs this ingenious Indian method of ac- 
counting for a cataract, “More moons ago, 
than I can count,” said the old man, “the 








country lying being the big lake (Superior) and | 
the place where the sun goes down, was | 
owned by the Sioux nation, which was then | 
immensely powerful. ‘They were very cruel | 
in their warfare, and did everything in their | 
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nig to annihilate the Chippeway nation. 
he Great Spirit was not their friend, but 
ours, and once, when a multitude of their 
warriors were pursuing some of our hunters 
down the river, the Great Spirit suddenly 
kicked out the bottom in this place, and the 
principal enemies of our nation were all de- 
stroyed. Since that time we have been the 
possessors of this vast country, and the chil- 
dren of our ancient enemies catch the buflalo 
in a far distant prairie land.” 





A convict in the State Prison of New Jersey, 
has invented a voting machine, for taking the 
eas and nays in Legislative Assemblies. It. 
is thus described in the Trenton News :— | 

“The machine, when put into use, is to stand 
at the clerk’s table, and from it two wires are 
to extend to the desk of each member, terminat- | 
ing in two knots, one of which should be marked 
yea and the other nay. When the question is to | 
be taken, and it is announced by the chair, the | 
clerk unlocks the machine by touching a spring, | 
and every member pulls one of the knobs at- 
tached to his desk. If he wishes to vote yea, 
he pulls the yea knob—if he wishes to vote nay, 
he pulls the nay knob—the whole being done 
simultaneously and in a moment. 

“The clerk then turns a small brass crank, 
part way round, and the figures appear before 
him, in the machine, one of which gives the 
number of yeas, the other the number of nays 


| which have been voted, and the third the aggre- | 


gate of all the votes taken. At the same time, | 
and without any additional movement, the years | 
and nays are all distinctly registered on the | 
clerk’s catalogue of members, which is printed | 
pretty much in the usual form; the persons | 
voting being marked by a small round hole 
pricked through the paper. 

** All these operations are done with unerring | 
certainty, and the whole should not require | 
more than a single minute. The size of the | 
house or the number of members will make no | 
difference in the time required. As soon as all | 
the members who wish to vote have pulled | 
their wires, the work is complete. The clerk 
then has only to turn his crank, and in an in- 
stant the number of yeas and nays and the aggre- 
gate vote stand before him in large figures, and | 
all that he has to do is to declare the result. 
His marked register will, at the same time, | 
show how every member has voted.” 


| 








Che Fine Arts. 


A PAIR OF LANDSCAPES. BY DURAND. 


Forenoon and ArTerNoon are the unpretend- 
ing titles which Mr. Durand has given to the 
two last productions of his pencil. ‘They are a 
pair of large upright landscapes, and were ex- 
ecuted for James Robb, Esq., of New Orleans, 
whose collection of pictures is quite extensive 
and justly celebrated. These landscapes are 
among the best efforts of the artist in this 
department of art, and we propose to make 
them the text for a few observations upon his 
merits as a landscape painter. 

In the first picture we have a cluster of | 
forest trees, evidently on the side of a hill | 
whence may be seen a long, broad valley, 
through which a majestic river sweeps onward 








of day about two hours before sunset. 
| foreground is a pool of water, where a number 
_of cows are drinking, while others, with a few 


|@ vigorous and manly manner. 


residence is not far off, and that he has been in 
the forest after the trunk of a tree, which he 
will either transfer into lumber or cut up for 
winter fuel. 

In the second picture we have a cluster of 
field trees, and a peaceful lake, hemmed in with 
mountains, which appear in a state of cultiva- 
tion. The season is midsummer, and the time 
In the 


sheep, are standing about in various languid 
attitudes, as if tired of wandering over the fields. 


| On the shore of the lake a sail-boat has been 
moored, in which a party of young people have 


been spending the day, and who are now re- 
turning home apparently pretty well fatigued, 
but nevertheless in great glee. Everything in 
the picture informs us that they have hada 
glorious time ; but we know that there was a 
long and almost tiresome calm about noon, 
and that there were but few fish captured, on 
account of the loud and clear peals of langhter 
which ever and anon trembled along the bosom 
of the sleeping wave. The glowing sunlight 


| which floods the whole of this picture is very 
| beautiful. 


In an artistic point of view, these landscapes 


|are remarkable for the union of a number 


of admirable points; they are graceful and 
well balanced in design; aud in coloring 
true to nature and exceedingly rich. There 
is an agreeable combination of earthy and 
grassy colors, and a fine effect of light and 
shadows. As the trees are the most prominent, 
so are they by far the most masterly objects in 
both pictures. They are strongly character- 
istic, accurately drawn, and happily introduced. 
In the one we have a magnificent oak and a 
field beach, and in the other a forest beach, a 
maple, and a hickory, while the leaves and the 
various barks are as distinctly marked as in 
nature itself. ‘The tranquil water is good, but 
the running water superb, and immediately 
fills the mind with images of wary trout and 


| red-breasted flies. ‘These pictures are evident- 


ly the fruit of much labor, but it is a labor ot 
the mind more than of the pencil ; and though 
executed with great care, they are handled in 
In this par- 
ticular they are a decided improvement upon 
the artist’s former efforts. Unlike the most or 
his foregrounds, the foremost objects in these 
pictures are bold, and introduced with good ef- 
fect. As before remarked these are unques- 
tionably in the best style of our artist, and 
they embody all the more endearing charms 
which we have heretofore admired in Shak- 
speare’s Church, View in Switzerland, Island ot 
Capri, Farm Yard on the Hudson, the Passing 
Shower, and the Lake in the Wilderness. The 
last production, with us, has always been a 
particular favorite. The sun is on the verge 
of the horizon, the sky is studded with an ar- 
ray of most gorgeous clouds, and the surface of 
the lake is quivering under the pinions of an 
evening breeze. In one corner of the fore- 
ground is a cluster of luxuriant trees, encircled 
with grape-vines, and in the other, an admira- 





to an unknown sea. For many miles its course 
seems to be through a lovely forest land, but it | 
finally loses itself among a brotherhood of | 
mountains. The sky is distinguished for a) 
tone of bluish grey which makes us feel that 
the coolness of morning is just about to be lost 
in the bright effulgence of a midsummer noon. | 
Across the foreground of the picture glides a 
sparkling rivulet; on the margin of which a 
solitary farmer is dragging a large log with a | 
yoke of cattle. These are the only figures in | 
the picture; ard the idea is, that the farmer’s | 


ble rock, on which is standing a solitary heron, 
the only living creature in the whole scene. 
The great triumph of the picture is in the 
water—the gold-tipt waves. 

Mr. Durand has long borne the enviable re- 
putation of being our best engraver of the 
human figure, as the Ariadne of Vanderlyn will 
testify. It is also a well known fact that he 
has executed some fine pictures in the way of 
portraiture and fanciful history ; but he is now 
devoted entirely to landscape, where his 
merits are at once recognized. His best 
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pictures are truly American, and for that 
reason are truly classical. 
drawing and coloring is co-extensive with his 
love for art, and few are the men in any country 
who have loved the life of an artist more faith- 
fully. We think him destitute of what is ge- 
nerally termed the imaginative faculty ; but he 
has a passion for the poetry and more beautiful 
sentiment of the external world; he cannot, 
like Salvator Rosa, dash off a bold wild picture 
at one heat, and people it with robbers; but 
with Claude he would wander amid the 
more charming scenes of the country, like a 
timid but affectionate lover, portraying only 
those features in the sky, and upon the earth, 
which fill the heart with peace. 


woodlands of a cultivated country, more than 


the beetling crag and deep caverns of a moun- | 


tain land. For many years has he been a de- 
voted student of nature, and has learned from 
experience that our great Mother “ never did 
betray the heart that loved her.” Few men 
have spent a more laborious life than Mr. Du- 
rand, and in every particular he is fully de- 
serving of the many praises which are every- 
where showered upon his head. His name 
and works are among the treasures which the 
ie of this land should cherish with pecu- 
iar care. 

The Council of the National Academy of 
Design have sent out their annual invitations 
to the Artists of the country, to make ready 
for the approaching spring exhibiton. From 
all accounts, the artists have generally been 
very busy during the past year, and it is ex- 
pected that there will be an uncommonly bril- 
liant display. The exhibition will be open in 
April. 


All the pictures lately distributed by the 
American Art Union, having been shipped to 
their several owners, Mr. Frazer has given the 
Gallery a thorough cleaning, and prepared it 
for the campaign of 1847. Already has he 
received (acting as principal manager of the 
Union) a number of fine pictures, among 
which we might mention the four Seasons by 
Gignoux, a Waterfall by Cropsey, two copies 
from Salvator Rosa by Brown, the Greek 
Lovers by Gray, and the Last Shot by Teas. 
The books of the Union are now open to re- 
ceive subscriptions, and we understand that 
names are rapidly pouring in from every part 
of the country. The institution was never in 
a more prosperous condition. 


Facing the Enemy.—Edmonds’ laughable 
picture, representing a hearty looking charac- 
ter, seated in his chair, and facing a brandy 
bottle, as if halting between two opinions, has 
been engraved in mezzotint by T’. Doney, and 
published by R. F. Frazer, of the Art-Union. 
The print has been pronounced one of the best 
of the kind yet executed in this country, and 
is sold for the moderate price of $3. Mr. 
Frazer has formed the plan of publishing a 
series of prints from American pictures, and 
we trust that he will receive the patronage of 
the public in his laudable and praiseworthy 
enterprise. 

Regis Gignoux, who is acquiring a most 
enviable position as a landscape painter, and 
particularly in painting winter scenery, is about 
to visit the Falls of Niagara, for the purpose 
of portraying them in their winter garb. He 
has received commissions from several of our 
liberal patrons of art. 


His knowledge of 


He is a poet, | 
but one who loves the sunny fields and shady | 





Wm. 8. Mount, we understand, is about to 
take up his residence in this city. His violin 
and rare stories will be missed by the people 
of Stony Brook ; bui the fact is, he owes it to 
the arts to be more industrious hereafter in his 
profession than he has been for several years 
past. By coming to this city, he will find it 
more difficult to waste his time; for to live 
—s pictures begets a passion for creating 
them. 





J. F. Cropsey contemplates performing the 
tour of Europe, and will take his departure on 
the Ist of May. This young artist has recent- 
ly made some rapid advances in his profession. 











Che Drama. 


* * * * * “They treat 

Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 

High actions and high passions best describing.” 
MILTON. 


| Tne last line, quoted from Paradise Regained, 
is the best account to be given of the duties 
|of the dramatic author and actor. How far 
| the present state of the stage in this country 
| falls short of it, we need not say. That the 
drama is, and has been, at a low point of de- 
pression here is true, that it has suffered from 
evils intrinsic and extrinsic is true, but that the 
| Satter may be removed, ana what is inherent 
'_re-organized, is true likewise :—of the local and 
|temporary vices of the stage, we reckon its 
‘associations with the usual impurities under 
| the same roof, and the “train attendant” these 
bring with them. For these causes alone the 
theatre would be abandoned by a body of scru- 
pulous people in the community so large as to 
affect, by their withdrawal, the permanent in- 
terests of the drama. The countenance and 
suffrages, either of acceptance or condemna- 
tion, of the mass of the people are as essential 
to the welfare of dramatic as to any other spe- 
cies of literature, and dramatic literature can 
only flourish by union with the stage. If so- 
ciety is ever to act upon the stage, as we could 
wish it to act, it must be after the removal of 
these associations. 

The literature of the stage is moral enough. 
Plays of Shakspeare, which are read by every- 
body, and scarcely objected to by purists, are 
pruned before they are recited by the actor. 
The three or four double entendres which have 
lingered behind the crowd of immoralities of the 
Charles II. period, and been thought essential 
to every new piece, are now almost altogether 
relinquished. They are not likely to be pro- 
duced in an American play, for American 
writers never resort to such devices, and as we 
get our French plays sifted through the hands 
of the English censor, and English plays un- 
dergo the same ordeal, we are not likely to get 
much harm in any way. 

What the literature of the acted drama 
wants, is not morality, but the introduction of 
original life and vitality. It is at present a 
avpid, thrice-told tale, and cannot create the 
actor. Hence all the actors of name get their 
life through Shakspeare. He is the all in all 
of the stage. But even Shakspeare must tire 
on the stage, and Hamlet himself get blunted 
to the perceptions, when we see one actor differ 
from another only by advancing his foot, raising 
his arm, or shaking his head. Macready was 
great in the ghost scene, he carried his sword 
around the stage ; but Murdoch was greater, for 
he dropped his sword unconsciously, and when 
he needs it to impose the oath, is surprised at 
its loss. When the connoisseurship of acting 
descends to such minute particulars we may 
sigh for its utter extinction. Suppose the actor 
represents worthily a great original character. 














The purpose of the stage is fulfilled: we are 
not looking for trifles, but are carried away by 
lofty emotions ; our satisfaction is not depend. 
ent upon memory, but the vivid impressions ot 
the present; a partof the life, absorbed by the 
author from his own age, is transmitted again 
to ourselves ; we are in magnetic communica- 
tion with the scene, and go away influenced as 
the audiences were whom Milton describes. 

A late London journal says the necessity of 
the stage is new plays, and the same sugges- 
tion was made the other day in the Evening 
Mirror, as the cause for the failing houses at 
Mitchell’s Olympic. Let stage managers call 
in the aid of the author, and they will find 
themselves in the end far richer than by ex- 

nding thousands on upholstery, by sending to 

urope for fresh importations of dulness, or 
even mortgaging their securities to the legs of 
a dancer. 

There has been little done of late particu- 
larly worthy of notice, on the stage. The re- 
appearance of Mrs. Mason brought out large 
audiences of fashion and respectability. ‘This 
was partly due to the peculiar family circum- 
stances, so well known to the community, 
which led the actress to resume her old pro- 
fession ; partly to a feeling of respect for the 
dramatic associations of the well-earned good 
name of Wheatley, and much undoubtedly to 
the merit of the performer. Mrs. Mason ap- 
peared in Juliet; the Wife, in Knowles’s play ; 
Julia, in the Hunchback; and Bianca. Her 
appearance in the first and last of these was 
highly successful. The style of Mrs. Mason 
is simple and natural, — sustained and 
graceful, and rising into the higher regions of 
excitement without effort. She pleased all 
during her engagement, and impressed many. 
We shall watch her future course with in- 
terest. 

Mitchell’s Olympic.—It is now ten or fifteen 
years since 442 Broadway, a private dwelling, 
changed, as by magic transformation, to Mitch- 
ell’s Olympic Theatre: but still the family 
circle gathers about the hearthstone (brick- 
colored to the life by Mr. Bengough) in the 
back parlor, still children skip, the old grand- 
father of the family slowly walks the floor, the 
young nieces romp, the servant maid is dis- 
tracted with household perplexities. These 
were all real once at 442: they are real still 
in the excellent acting of Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Walcott, Miss Roberts, Mr. Everard, Miss 
Cruise, Mr. Nickenson, and the other members 
of the house. We sometimes wonder, sitting 
there as spectator and participator in these 
mimic joys and sorrows, whether any of the 
old occupants of the house do not, in the spirits 
lingering behind, peep from behind the scenes, 
or Sealer in the twilight of the stage, watch 
with a strange interest the pranks, the drol!e- 
ries and assumed disguises of many colors, of 
their successors ; whether the loud peals of 
laughter from the front do not wake them from 
dozing in corners, or summon them to run in 
from side chambers to Know what all this up- 
roar means. The audiences of the Olympic, 
too, are properly family gatherings, where all, 
before as well as behind the lights, help the 
merriment and join to jog the performance on. 
They are disappointed, we know by our own 
feeling, when any wine-drinking goes forward 
on the stage, that the cup is not passed round 
the house ; and watch the cutting up of a ca- 
pon, by the party of four at the table on the 
green, with a sad reluctance that they are not 
invited individually to a leg or wing. Of the 
special contributions of Mr. Mitchell and his 
company to those nightly merry-makings we 
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shall make icular mention hereafter ; mean- 
time soliciting them as their well-wishers, that 
in remembrance of the group whose place 
they take, no word ever fall from them or 
— be made which that old quiet house- 
old, sitting about their domestic altar, might 
not look on and-listen to without complaint. 


The five leading members of the American 
stage are at this moment distributed about the 
world; Miss Cushman playing with success 
in England, Miss Mason at Philadelphia, Mur- 
dock drawing forth fine criticism at New Or- 
leans, Forrest at Charleston, the head of Pla- 
cide not visible just now on our line of obser- 
vation. — 

Among the foreign theatrical items two are 
worth mentioning. Oecehlenschlager, the Dan- 
ish pom, has produced a tragedy, preserving 
northern characteristics more literally than 
Shakspeare, on the old legend of Hamlet. It 
was acted at Copenhagen on the sixty-seventh 
birthday of the author. The poet’s bust was 
at the close crowned on the stage, and a com- 
plimentary song sung by the audience. The 
other event is the production at Dublin of the 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” of Euripides by Miss Faucit 
who was so well received there in the Antigone. 





Publishers’ Circular. 


TO THE TRADE. 

Tre “ Literary World” appeals to the Book- 
sellers and Publishers of the United States, as 
an authorized medium for the publication of 
their advertisements—a paper in which all per- 
sons interested in literature may be certain of 
seeing the FIRsT announcement of every new 
literary undertaking, and the first intelligence of 
the appearance of all new works. To render it 
an effective organ of advertising, no means will 
he spared to bring it before the public. It will 
aim at a wide, popular circulation. 

In Germany it is the custom to send the title, 
number of pages, and price of every New Work 
to the Publishers of the Annual Catalogue, 
which is thus sure to be complete. It is much 
to be wished that a// Publishers would send to 
the “ Literary World” one Advertisement of 
every New Work and New Edition which they 
publish ; and when the small expense and great 
benefit of so doing are considered, the Proprie- 
tors confidently hope that, in future, this sug- 
gestion will be adopted universally. 


TO READERS. 


THe present number of the ‘* Literary World” 
will be sent to all those who have been 
in the habit of receiving the Literary Bulletin 
of Messrs. Appleton & Co., and Wiley & Put- 
nam’s News-Letter. Those journals will be 
henceforth discontinued, and the information 
they contained may be looked for in the “ Lite- 
rary World.” This paper is sent with the hope 
that each person thus receiving it will become a 
subscriber, by remitting the amount of the an- 
nual subscription. The “ Literary World” is in 
the hands of responsible parties, who pledge 
themselves for its publication, at /east one year. 
Their design is to establish a permanent literary 


paper 

The letters of thanks, and even occasional 
remittances which have been received by the 
publishers of the News-Letter and Bulletin, 
warrant the publishers of the ‘“* World” in the 
belief that most of those who have long bene- 
fited by the former works gratuitously, will at 
once subscribe for the present. The rapid 

wth of the literary interest required a more 
requent and fuller medium for intercommunica- 
tion. This is now offered. Time will increase 
its facilities and enlarge its plans. 

The present number is also sent to gentlemen 
connected with literature throughout the coun- 
try, who, if they desire its continuance, should 
forward their names and subscriptions to the 





Publishers, Oscoop & Co., 136 Nassau street, 
New York, immediately. 

The second and subsequent numbers will only 
be sent to subscribers. 


A CARD. 

Messrs. Witey & PurNam’s “ Literary 
News-Letter” was commenced September 1, 
1841, and Messrs. AppLetron & Co.’s “ Literary 
Bulletin,” June 1, 1843, since which periods 
thousands of copies of each have been distributed 
gratis throughout the country to Colleges, Lite- 
rary Institutions, Schools and Academies, Pub- 
lic Libraries ; to Clergymen, Lawyers, Physi- 
cians and others. The objects for which these 
journals were commenced, have become ex- 
tended with the advance and growth of the 
trade, and the establishment of an enlarged jour- 
nal, in which all Publishers and Booksellers 
could unite, and a full statement of the merits 
of the books of the day be presented to the 
ere has become an aflair of importance. We 

ave, therefore, discontinued the News-Letter 
and Bulletin, the usual contents of which will 
hereafter appear in the Lirerary Wor.p. 
We warmly commend this undertaking to the 
support, by advertising and subscription, of all 
who have received the former journals. 

D. AppLeton & Co. 
Winey & PuTNAM. 

New York, Feb. 6, 1847. 

We are indebted to the London agency of 
Messrs. Witey & Purnam for the following 
literary items :-— 

London, January 1, 1847. 








THOMAS CARLYLE, 


England. 





The above is the exact address of a parcel containing 
numbers of an American paper, sent through the English 
Post-office. We mention it as a specimen of the way in 
which many such pacquets are sent to English authors, 
who are often saddied with /etter postage on pamphicts 
and newspapers sent to them by inconsiderate and un- 
known American correspondents. 

Herapath, of the Railway Journal, has in hand, to be 
issued early in the spring, volumes one and two of a work 
entitled, “ Mathematical Physics; or, the Mathematical 
Principles of Natural Philosophy.” 

“The Hakluyt Society” is the name of a new society 
just established in London, on plans similar to the Cam- 
den, Shakspeare, and other Literary Societies, having in 
view the republication of early and rare voyages and 
travels, both in print and in manuscript, relating to 
all coantries, and written in all languages; doing as a 
bedy what Hakluyt and Purchas were doing centuries 

oO. 

Matthew Henry's Commentaries 1s reprinting in penny 
numbers, for the people, to form, when complete, two or 
three demy 4to volumes, at the cost of 35 shillings. 

Thackeray, author of * Titmarsh Papers,” “ Journey 
from Cornhill to Cairo,” &c., has commenced, with the 
new year, No. lof a new work to be issued in monthly 
parts, with illustrations sketched by himself, entitled 
“Vanity Fair; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches of Society.” 
R Bentley has announced the following as in prepara- 
tion :— , 

“ Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers,” by J. H. 
Jesse, Esq., in three octavos, with illustrations. “ Ram- 
bles in Sweden and Gottland,” by Sylvanus, octavo, with 
illustrations. “ Personal History of Administrations and 
Leaders of Party in Engiand since 1688,” by Hurace Twiss, 
in three 8vos., with portraits. “The History of the Hu- 
guenots,”’ by the Author of * Emilia Wyndham,” in two 
8vos. “ The Jesuits; their Origin, Progress, Fall,” &c., 
by Dr. W. C. Taylor, in two 8vos.; and “The Autobio- 
graphy of Hans Christian Andersen,” in 2 vols. 8vo. 
translated from the Danish, under the sanction of the 
Author. 

The same publisher has just issued “ William Howitt's 
Visits to the Homes and Haunts of the British Poets,” in 
two 8vos., with illustrations. 

Lord Nugent's “ Lands Sacred and Classical,” leaving 
out only so much as relates to the Political History of 
Greece in 1843, has been published by Charles Knight, in 
his “* Weekly Volume.” 

“Ecclesiastes ; or, The Preacher,” illaminated in the 
missal style by J. E. Gordon ; and a translation of Burger's 
“Leonora,” with illustrative borders, &c., by Maclise, 
bring up the rear of Christmas books lately published. 

“ The Lawyer's Common Place Book for 1847; with an 
Index of Seven Hundred Heads which occur in books of 
Reading and Practice,” is the title of a pocket companion 
for legal men. Also, “ A Treatise on Dispositions of Pro- 
perty for Religious and Charitable Uses,” by J. O’Leary. 

“Consum ; its Symptoms and Treatment,” by Geo. 
Moore, Author of the “ Power of the Soul over the Body,” 
and addressed to a popular understanding of the Disease, 


8vo. “Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine,” July tc 
December, 1846, 12mo. “ Hints on the Health and Dis 
ease of the Skin,” by W.C. Dendy. Second edition en- 
larged. “The London Medical Directory for 1847; with 
an Index of the Profession, their Qualification, Published 
Works,” &c. ‘I’. Mayo’s** Clinical Facts and Reflections,” 
8vo, “ Ranking’s Half-Yearly Abstract of Medicine,” &c , 
July to December, 1846. “ Sanbey’s Familiar Instructions 
in Medicine and Surgery,” 8vo., form some of the latest 
medical publications, 

Dickens’s Christmas Book, “The Battle of Life,’ was 
published late in December, and up to this time over 
24,000 copies of it have been sold. 

The German papers tell of the death of the Swedish 
poet, Tegnér, at the age of 64. He filled the bibliothecal 
chair at Lund, and later, that of professor of Greek litera- 
ture at the same place, among many other honorable 


posts. Besides his immortal * Frithiofs Saga,”’ the follow- 
ing are among his best known poems and pieces :—Skald 
Poem, ** Swea,” “ The Ordination of the Priests,” “ Axel,” 


waa Night-Watchtower Sentry’s Chiid,’’ “ Song on the 
“un.” 

The first volume of “ Thirlwall’s Greece” is translated, 
and has just appeared in France: the remaining volumes 
will speedily foliow. 

The Danish poet Oehlenschliiger has added another to his 
list of dramatic poems, by a tragedy called “ Hamlet.” 

“The London Art Union” commenced a new and en- 
larged series with the first of January. One or more fine 
steel engravings are to grace each number, besides inna- 
merable specimen plates, woodcuts, &c., &c. 

“The Jesuit in the Family,” by Andrew Steinmetz, au- 
thor of the “ Novitiate,” 8vo.: volume six of “ Thiers’ 
Consulate and Empire,” translated by D. F. Campbell: a 
new “History of Rome from the Earliest ‘Tiines to the 
Fall of the Western Empire ;" for the use of Schools, by 
Leonard Schmitz, from Niebuhr, Arnold, &c., &c., }2imo. : 
an “ Elementary Treatise on Optics,’ by R. Potter, A.M., 
8vo.: “Strawberry Hill,” a novel, by the Author of 
‘Shakspeare and His Friends,” 3 vols. 8vo., will appear 
in January. 

Mr. Grenville, a statesman and diplomatist of some emi- 
nence in his day, but better known as the possessor of an 
extremely valuable Library, died recently in London, at 
the advanced age of 91. The whole of this Library, con- 
taining many of the rarest and most valuable editions, 
and consisting of upwards of 20,000 works, is bequeathed 
to the Library of the British Museum. 

Mr. Tupper’s new work —Messrs. Wiley & Putnam will 
publish simultaneously with the London edition, by an ar- 
rangement with the author—* Probabilities; an Aid to 
Faith.” By M. F. Tupper, Esq. Author of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” “Crock of Gold,” * Twins and Heart,” &c., 
&c., &c. Also in their Juvenile Series, another volume 
of Andersen's tales (announced some time since), entitled 
“ The Shoes of Fortune, and other Tales.” 

Among the more important of a long list of new works 
which the Messrs. Longman & Co. announce as prepar- 
ing for early publication, are :— 

“ A Synopsis of Criticism upon the Passages of the Old 
Testament, in which Modern Commentators differ from the 
Authorized Version.” By Rev. R. Barrett. Vols. t. and 
II. 8vo. 

“ History of the Church of Christ.’ By Rev. Samuel L. 
Milner. New edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 

“Ranke’s History of the Reformation.” Vol. ILI. 
Translated by Sarah Austin. 8vo. 

“ Steepleton; or, High Church and Low Church.” By 
a Clergyman, 8vo. 

“ Materials for a History of Oil Painting.’ By East 
lake. 8vo. 

“ Lectures on the Compirative Anatomy and Physielogy 
of Vertebrated Animals; delivered in 1844 and 1846." By 
Richard Owen. Vol. L. 8vo. 

Part XI. of Dr. Copland’s “ Dictionary of Medicine.” 

* Practical Observations on some of the Diseases of the 
Stomach,” &c. By J. Alderson, M.D., &c., &c. 8vo. 

“Thoughts on the Nature and Treatment of Several 
Severe Diseases of the Human Body.” By E. J. Seymour, 
M.D., &e. 2 vols. 8vo. 

To be published during the present season :— 

“ Southey’s Common Place-Book,” comprising his Read 
ings and Collections in History, Biography, Manners and 
Literature. 

“Sacred and Legendary Art.” By Mrs. Jameson. 8vo, 
With Etchings by the Author. 

“A Manual of English Antiquities.” By J. Eccleston, 

“The Statesmen in America in 1846." By Mrs. 8. M. 
Maury. &vo. 

A New Edition of Pope’s Works, in eight volumes. 8vo. 
By Roscoe. 

A new translation of Faust, by Capt. Knox, Author of 
several works, has just appeared. It is well spoken of by 
the “Spectator,” and other critics. 

James Mangles, R.N. (so well known by the “ Tour of 
Irby and Mangles”), has issued a proposal to publish, in 
two volumes 4to0., a complete Illustrated Geography and 
Hydrography ; 3,000 Sectional Maps and Charts, 300,000 
Places and Features, which will be of the highest impor- 
tance. 

The third edition of Whewell’s “ History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences,” 3 vols. 8vo., revised and corrected by the 
author, is now published. 

Messrs. W. & P. will republish, simultaneously with the 
London edition, Leigh Hunt's new work, “ Men, Wonien, 
and Books,” by an arrangement with the London pub- 
lisher. 

One of the most beautiful and most useful books of the 
season is, the “ Natural History of Grasses,” by F. Han- 
nam, Esq., just out. It is an imperial octavo, ey 4 
bound, and contains descriptions of all the grasses, wit 
over 100 different actual specimens on the page opposite 





the text; thus enabling one to fix a correct knowledge of 
them in the mind. 
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A new Periodical for the Many is just about being 
started under the conduct of William and —_ Howitt. 

“ Nelson's Letters and Despatches,” by Nicholas, is re- 
printing in 14, and “ Burke's Landed Gentry,” in 10 Month- 
ly Parts, at 5s. each. 

“ Scotland Delineated ; a Series of Views of the Princi- 

1 Cities and Towns, Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Monastic 

mains; the Casties and Baronial Mansions; the Moun- 
tains and Rivers, Sea Coast, and other Grand and Pictu- 
resque Scenery throughout Scotland,” is the title of a new 
and splendid work issuing in numbers. ‘he Sketches are 
by Stanfield, Cattermole, and other distinguished Artists ; 
and the letter-press by J. P. Lawson, M.A The size, 
style, &c., are similar to Roberts's Sketches in the Holy 
Land 


nd. 

Campbell's “ Lives of the Chancellors” will, it is ex- 
pected, be completed towards the end of 1847, by the pub- 
lication of a sixth volume. 

D'Israeli’s new Novel, “Tancred,” is announced as 
shortly to be published. 

“The Three Reformations; Lutheran, Roman, and 
Anglican,”’ by Dr. Hoole, isin preparation for early puolica- 
tion. 

The following important works on Chess will appear in 
the course of January :— 

1. Taenische’s celebrated “ Treatise on Chess,” 2 vols. 
of the Paris edition, translated, with Copious Notes, &c. 
By George Walker. In one handsome vol. 

2. An entire new work, containing “ New Methods of 
Attack and Defence.” By Mr. Lewis. In one thick 8vo. 

3. “A Manual of Chess; containing the Elementary 
Principles of the Game, Illustrated by Games,” &c. By 
Charles Kenny. 

“ Grote’s History of Greece,’ volumes three und four, 
which, we believe, complete the work, are nearly ready. 

In Burns’s “ Select Library”—*“ A Life of Dr. Johnson,” 
by Rev. J. F. Russell; and “ A Complete History of the 
French Revolution, down to the Field of Waterloo,” are 
the volumes to be issued for January and February. 


The following from “ Punch” is hardly to be 
taken as literary intelligence, though it begins 
with a fact worth noting.—** Punch a@ la Ro- 
maine. Several new newspapers have been 
started at Rome ; among them an English journal 
called the Roman Advertiser, We understand 
that, under the auspices of the present liberal 
Pontiff, an imitation of our own periodical will 
shortly be produced in the Eternal City, for the 
express purpose of enlivening the dulness so 
prevalent amongst the cardinals.” 

A London publisher has commenced issuing 
the works of George Sand, translated by Matilda 
M. Hays, with * The Last Aldini” complete in 
one part, uniform with Murray’s Colonial Li- 
brary. 

The death of M. Michelet, announced in the 
English papers and accompanied with biogra- 
phical notices, was not that of the historian, but 
of his father. 

Mrs. Jane Hood, the widow of the poet and 
humorist, died on the morning of the 4th of De- 
cember. Anxiety during her husband’s illness 


and sorrow for her bereavement have hastened | 


this event. Mrs. Hood was the sister of Hamil- 
ton Reynolds, still living, who contributed to 
many of his brother-in-law’s publications, and 
who wrote some of the best of Charles Mathews’s 
entertainments. 

Eight hundred pounds were collected by, the 
Hood subscription, which are invested for the 
benefit of the family—a son and daughter. The 


lett’s paper on the archeological researches in the 
western and south-western states, read before the 
New York Historical Society, 


AMERICAN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. P. P. Cooke, of Virginia, whose song of 
“Florence Vane” and other short pieces have 
been much admired, has in press a volume en- 
titled ‘* Froissart Ballads.” It will be published 
early in the coming season by Carey & Hart. 

Dr. Pickering, we understand, is now in Phi- 





ladelphia superintending the printing of his vol- 
ume on the Exploring gsm It will be 
in a yy quarto, with illustrations, and 
| issued by Lea & Blanchard. 

Messrs. Harper will soon publish in a single 
octavo of about five hundred pages, a new “ Ex- 
position of the Apocalypse” by David N. Lord. 
It is understood that the author will advance 
some new propositions. He has prosecuted the 
subject with great diligence, and spared no ex- 
pense in the accumulation of learned materials. 


Geo. F. Cooledge & Brother, N. Y., have 
nearly ready “‘ The Life of Captain John Smith, 
the founder of Virginia,” by W. Gilmore Simms. 
It will appear in a handsome 12mo volume, with 
| numerous illustrations, uniform with the author’s 
| popular “Life of Marion.” Messrs, C. & Bro- 
|ther have other volumes in preparation, of 
American History and Biography, Lives of Put- 
nam, Franklin, Greene and a nid for this illus- 
trated series. 


Among the promised novelties we notice 
** Songs of the Sea, and Other Poems, by Epes 
Sargent,” to be issued next week by Munroe & 
Co., of Boston. The volume will be elegantly 
printed, and contain a number of poetns never be- 
fore published. This is the first authorized and 
complete collection of Mr. Sargent s poems. 

Messrs. Wiley and Putnam will publish si- 
multaneously with its appearance in London, 
The Life and Literary Remains of John Keats— 
edited by Richard Monkton Milnes, Esq., M. P. 


The second and concluding part of Ford’s Spa- 
niards and their Country is just ready. It forms 
No. 85, of Wiley and Putnam’s Library of Choice 
Reading. 

The new number of the Bibliotheca Sacra 
will be published next week. 


Supernaturalism of New England by J. G. 
Whittier will form No. XXVII. of Wiley and 
| Putnam’: Library of American Books. 

Messrs, Appleton & Co. will publish in a few 
days a work of some reputation, entitled ‘* The 
Horse’s Foot, and how to keep it Sound,” with 
illustrations by William Miles, Esq. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. have in press a new 
work by the Author of Amy Herbert, entitled 
Margaret Percival, edited by Rev. W. Sewell, 








ension to Mrs. Hood, £100, given by Sir Robert | p p 


eel, ceases with her death. It is urged that it 
be continued to the children, and ** Punch,” the 
great humanitarian ‘‘ power in the state,” vigor- 
ously seconds the request. 

Mr. Hudson, M.P., has proposed, as Lor? 
Mayor of York, a plan for further improvements 
in the west end of York Minster, and headed a 
subscription for the purpose with £500. 

The London Literary Gazette gives the sta- 
tistics of bookselling in Ireland. There are 74 
towns, each with a minimum of 2500 inhabitants 
(census 1841), not one of which contains a book- 
seller. Scotland, with a third of the population, 
has three times the number of note ot ny being 
in the proportion of 9 tol. The 74 towns with- 
out one “of the trade” include the following: 
Dungarvan, 12,382; Carrick-on-Suir, 11,049; 
Youghal, 9739; Carrickfergus, 9379; Cashel, 
8027; Newtownards, 7621; Lisburn, 7524; Kin- 
sale, 6918. More remarkable still, there are six 
counties which cannot boast of even one book- 
seller, or a single circulating library, and w 
shall name them: 1, Donegal; 2, Kildare; 3, 
Leitrim ; 4, Queen’s; 5, Westmeath; 6, Wick- 
low. These may be considered strange, but most 
assuredly they are startling facts. 


Messrs. Lea and Blanchard are about to pub- 
lish a History of a Journey around the World by 
land, by Sir George Simpson, Governor-in- 
Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Companies. 

Charles Knight has issued a prospectus of a 
New Popular Digest of General Knowledge, to 
be entitled The National Cyclopedia; being a 
condensation of the well-known Penny Cyclo- 
pedia. This new work is to be comprehended 
within little more than one-third the extent of 
that work. A new translation of the works of 
Josephus is also announced, to be splendidly 
embellished, from sources of rare authority and 
value. Both these works, it is said, are to be re- 
published in this country, “* under the auspices of 
suitable American editors,” simultaneously with 
the original publication: in the most liberal 
style of the arts. Messrs. Harper and Brothers 
are to be the publishers; they are also prepar- 
ing for publication Howitt’s Homes and Haunts 
of the Poets; Angus’s Savage Life in New South 
Wales; Prof. Whewell’s History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences, and a new work from the graphic 
pen of Mr. Melville, of Typee celebrity. 


Mr. Prescott’s History of the Conquest of 
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The Atheneum has an abstract of Mr. Bart-| Peru is smneted to be published about June ; 


the Harpers announce :—Ross’s Antarc- 
tic V ; Miss Pardoe’s Memoirs of the 
Life an ign of Louis XVI.; Mrs. Marsh’s 
History of the Hugonots; The Doctor (Southey’s), 
second series ; Castle of Ehrerstein, by James ; 
Margaret Graham, a Novel, by the same inde- 
fatigable writer ; an attractive. new series for 
Youth, beautifully embellished, commencin 
with the Boy’s Summer Book; a new pono, | 
edition of Dr. Southey’s Miscellanies; Mrs. 
Markham’s esteemed School Histories of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, &c. with plates; 
Herschell’s Southern Hemisphere, &c ; Barrow’s 
Auto-bi phy; a new work from the pen of 
President Mahan; Illustrated Editions of Gold- 
smith, Thompson, Milton, Cowper, &c., after 
superb designs, edited by Bolton Corney ; 
Neander’s life of Christ, translated by Professor 
Mc’Clintock ; Liddell and Scott’s New Greek 
and English Lexicon, abridged for Schools; 
Riddle and Arnold’s New Latin Lexicon; a 
cheap and beautiful re-issue of Sparks’s Life and 
Writings of Washington, in Monthly Volumes 
at $1 50 each; Professor M‘Paine’s Institutes 
of Medicine ; Coleridge’s edition of Southey’s 
Life of Wesley ; Salverte’s History of Magic; 
Wendell’s revised edition of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries; Monette’s History of the Valley of 
the Mississippi; Russell’s New Speller; Prof. 
Salkeld’s Spanish Grammar; Prof. M’Clintock’s 
series of Classical School Books; Zumpt’s 
abridged Latin Grammar, and Exercises, Kc. ; 
the illuminated edition of Shakespeare is now 
on the eve of completion: it is to form three 
Royal Svo. Vols. 

New MaGazines, &c.—R. T. Conrad, of 
Philadelphia, is about to issue a New Whig 
Monthly Magazine, at three Dollars per Ann. 
Cheapness and large circulation are succeeding to 
the old high prices and small editions. We 
hear of the project of a Shilling Magazine with 
several witty Contributors now writing for the 
Newspapers in this City. We have received the~ 
first number of a Daily Paper, published at 
Williamsburgh, L. I. We have also the Pro- 
spectus of a Brooklyn Weekly, “ Our City,” 
which proposes to reflect the suburban Metropo- 
lis,—The Morning Post, Edited by Anderson 
Smith. G.G. Foster has left the Tribune to 
devote his pen to Yankee Doodle, and been suc- 
ceeded in the City — by Charles H. 
Dana, late of Roxbury, Mass. 

Travels in Peru, during the years 1838-1842, 
on the Coast, in the Sierra, across the Cordilleras 
and the Andes, intothe Primeval Forests, by Dr. 
J. J. Tschudi, translated from the German by 
Thomasina Ross, will be issued immediately 
from advance proof-sheets by Wiley & Putnam. 

“His pictures of Nature,” says the trans- 
lator, in the Preface, ‘more especially those 
relating to the animal world, are frequently im- 
bued with much of the charm of strength and 
style which characterizes the writings of Buf- 
fon.” It is said to contain the best description 
of Lima, the Western Sierra, &c. The wander- 
ings on the Cordilleras abound with incident. 
It will be of particular interest to the na- 
turalist. —_— 

Norice to ApvEeRTIsERs —Several columns 
of advertisements were received too late for in- 
sertion in the present number, which has been 
enlarged eight pages to meet this press of adver- 
tising. Sixteen pages, it will be remembered, 
were promised, so that the public loses nothing 
by the number of advertising pages. A con- 
spicuous place will be given, to all omitted, in 

e next number. The lists of Foreign, Eng- 
lish and American publications, with prices, 
and, where the parties advertise in the Literary 
World, the names of the publishers, will be 
given in Number II. It is particularly request- 
ed by the publishers of the Literary World 
that all advertisements be sent in as early as 
possible, and that the full titles of books be 
given; where communicated by letter, post- 
paid. It is desirable to give the greatest at- 
tainable accuracy to this department. Pooksel- 


lers are requested to aid the circulation of the 
work by increasing the subscriptions. 
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BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS 


OF NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
Have now for sale at their Establishment, 


No. 7 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, 


A collection of Choice, Rare, and Standard Books, both 
Ancient and Modern editions, unequalled in extent, 
variety and value, by any in this country ; selected 
with great care in London and Paris ; additions 
to which, of new and important works, 
are constantly being received by 
every arrival from Europe. 

Among the larger Works from their last importations 
(lists of which will be given in the “ Literary World’), 
are— 

The London Quarterly Review. Fine and per- 


fect set, 75 vols., half-oalf, ° ° . $100 00 
Pictorial History of England. Calf,extra. 8 vols. 

royal 8vo., . . : ° ‘ - 4500 
Biographia Britannica (The). 7 vols. folio, - 3500 
Holingshed’s Chronicles. 6 vols. 4to., Russia 

extra, 4 2 : ; ; . 5500 
Burney’s History of Music. 4 vols. 4to., half-calf, 23 00 
Bayle’s Historical and Critical Dictionary. 5 vols. 

folio, ° : ‘ . s - 38200 
Art de Verifier les Dates. Four series complete, 

Al vols. 8vo., ‘ ° ° ‘ . 6500 
Causes Célébres; Anciennes et Modernes. 15 

vols. 8vo., . R ‘ ‘ ° - B20 
The Annual Register. 1758—1844. Complete, . 125 00 
Sir Walter Scott's Works. Best edition. 100 

vols, 358 plates, . ° . ° - 160 00 
The Harteian Miscellany. 8 vols. 4to., . - 2400 
Brunet’s Manvel du Libraire. New edition. 5 

vols., half-morocco, . . . - 2700 
Capt. Cook’s Voyages. Original edition. 8 vols. 

4io., 1 folio, ‘ . ° - 3600 
Shakes . Variorum edition, by Isaac Reid. 

21 vols. 8vo., . e ‘ ° . 3800 
Poli Synopsis Criticorum. 5 vols. folio. . 3500 
Montfaucon’s Antiquity Represented. 4 vols. 

folio, : F ° . P - 4000 
John Locke's Works. 10 vols. 8vo., ° - 1800 
Pope's Works. Edited by Bowles. 9 vols. 8vo., 

calf, extra, . ° ° ° - 2100 


(To be continued.) 
Catalogues to be had on application, or forwarded to 
address. f6 


CHAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING 
BOOK. 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND ARTISTS. 


Preparing for Publication. 


hee work will be published in Parts, in the course of 
which — 
Primary Instruction and Rudiments of Drawing, 
Drawing from Nature—Materials and Methods, 
Perspective—Com position—Landscape—Figures, &c., 
Drawing, as applicable to the Mechanic Arts, 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors, 
The Principles of Light and Shade, 
External Anatomy of the Human Form, and Compara- 
tive Anatomy. 
P... various Methods of Etching, Engraving, Modelling, 


Will be severally treated, separately ; so that, as far as 
practicable, each Part will be complete in itself, and form, 
in the whole, “a Manual of loformation sufficient for all 
est the Amateur, and Basis of Study for the 
Professional Artist, as well as a valuable Assistant to 
Teachers in Public and Private Schools; to whom it is 
especially recommended, as a work destined to produce a 
revolution in the system of popular education, by making 
the Arts of Design accessible and familiar to all, from the 
concise and intelligible manner in which the subject is 
treated throughout. 

The want of such a work has been the great cause of 
neglect of this important branch of education; and this 
want is at once and fully supplied by the AMERICAN 
DRAWING BOOK; upon which Mr. Chapman (J. G.) 
has been for years engaged, and it is now published at a 
Price to place it within the means of every one. 

The work will be published in large quarto form, put up 
in substantial covers, and issued as rapidly as the careful 
execution of the numerous engravings, and the mechanical 
perfection of the whole, will allow. 


ry Ry Part may be had separately. Price 50 cents 
each Part. 


i The DRAWING COPY BOOKS, intended ag 
auxiliary to the work, in assisting teachers to carry out the 
system of instruction, especially in the Primary and Fle- 
Mmentary parts, will form a new and valuable addition to 
the means of instruction. 


. They will be sold at a cost 
little that of ordinary blank books. 
Part 1. and Rudiments of Draw- 
ing—will be published on the Ist of April. 
REDFIELD Publisher, 
16. Clinton Hall, New York. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS 


OF THE LIFE or 
AN ACTOR AND MANAGER. 


By Francis C. Wemyss. Two vols., 374 cents each. 
Interspersed with Sketches, Anecdotes and Opinions of 
he most Celebrated Actors and Actresses of our Day ; 
among whom are :— 

Edmund Kean, Charles Matthews, Edwin Forrest, Charles 
Kean, Miss Ellen Tree, Charies Matthews the Younger 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Macready, Booth, Hackett, 
James Wallack, Miss Lydia Kelly, Madame 
Vestris, Reeve, Conway, A. Adams, Ham- 
blin, Fanny Kemble, Cooper, Clara 
Fisher, Miss Austin, Fanny 
Elssier, Yankee Hill, 
etc., etc. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CO. are enabled at length 
to announce, as above, the issue of this iong-desired and 
eagerly-sought work. It covers a space of nearly thirty 
years, comprising a full history of the vicissitudes and 
progress of the Drama during that time, with original 
sketches, anecdotes, facetia, relating to its Management, 
Actors, &c., never before given to the public—the Keanu 
Riot in Boston, the Wood Excitement in New York, and 
an exhaustless fund of pleasant detail that never flags in 
the perusal. Mr.Wemyss, the author, is universally known 
at the South, and extensively so in New York. A long 
experience as an Actor and Manager at the principal Thea- 
tres in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, &c., has 
thrown open to him opportunities of observing, that he has 
not failed to profit by. Hence the appearance of the pre- 
sent work, the result of the notings of years, which will be 
found well worthy the perusal of every lover of the 
Drama, and every admirer of the members who serve to 
adorn the Stage. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
222 Broadway, cor. Ann st. 


CLARK’S 
FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Four Large Volumes, 8vo. 

The four volumes for 1846 are— 
HENGSTENBERG ON THE PSALMS. 2 vols. 
HAGENBACH’S HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 
GIESELER’S ELEMENTS OF CHURCH HISTORY.— 

Vol. I. Translated from the last German edition. 

The first volume for 1847 is also ready, viz.:— 
> a laces COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS. 


f6 It 





Subscribers’ nanies received by WILEY & PUTNAM, 
New York. {6 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 


%5 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 
suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c., 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all J a 
sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which will be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS. 
CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS. 

Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 


DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Orders will be received for the making of any descrip- 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any ree of PPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. {6 








19 
TO THE LOVERS OF FUN. 


JUST IMPORTED, 


THE GERMAN PUNCH, 


(Furee@enve Biartrer) in German, very spiritedly [lus 
trated, and beautifully printed. Price (in advance) $3 00 
per annuin. 
Imported and for sale by 
HENRY KERNOT, 
62 633 Broadway 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


HENRY CLAY. 


BY CALVIN COLTON, 


Author of the “ Junius Tracts,” “ Four Years in Great 
Britain,” “Tour on the American Lakes,” &c. 


Tue design of this work is to give a full and complete 
history of Mr. Clay's life, private and public. The un- 
avoidable imperfections of the brief biographical sketches 
of this eminent statesman, heretofore given, as an intro- 
duction to his “ sPeecues,”’ and in other forms, must be 
apparent to ail, on account of their narrow limits. It is 
impossible to know Mr. Clay, us he ought to be known, 
without the fulness and completeness of his history, writ- 
ten carefully for permanent use. The author spent the 
last winter at Lexington, Kentucky, to avail himself of the 
advantages of immediate communication with Mr. Clay, 
and of access to his papers and correspondence, which 
was freely and kindly afforded. 

*,* The work consists of two volumes, octavo, 500 
pages in each, and is embellished with two engravings, one 
a likeness of Mr. Clay, never before published, the other a 
new historical design, growing out of Mr. Clay’s life. Its 
mechanical execution is in the best style of elegant litera- 
ture. Bound in muslin. Retail price, $4 00. 

“ It is certainly a most complete and valuable publica- 
tion, and, we doubt not, will find its way into the posses- 
sion of all who can purchase it. To the libraries of states- 
men and politicians, it will be a highly valuable acquisi 
tion.”"— Baltimore American. 

“We can hardly conceive why the sale of this book 
should be confined to the Whig party, for it is a work of 
which every American citizen should be proud.’’—Syra- 
cuse Journal. 

“ The work is deeply interesting and valuable, as well 
to the political enemies as to the friends of Mr. Cuay.’’— 
Vermont Watchman. 


The publishers extract the above notices as specimens 
of the general tone of the Press in regard to the Work. 


PUBLISHED BY A. S. BARNES & CO., 


f61t 51 Joun Street, New York. 








BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


ISSUED BY 


GEO. S. APPLETON, 


148 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Very Little Tales for Very Little Children. 2 vols. 
The Child’s Own Story Book, by Wm. Jerrand. 8 plates. 
Lucy and Arthur, beautifally illustrated with 6 plates. 
The Prize Story Book, of New Fairy Tales. 40 engrav. 
Holiday Tales for Youth, beaut'fully illustrated. 

Duty is safety, or Troublesome Tim, by Wm. Sherwood. 
Think Before You Act, by Wm. Sherwood illustrated. 
The Child’s Delight, with 6 colored plates. 

Moral Tales, by Maria Edgeworth. 6 plates. 

Rhymer for the Nursery, by Jane Taylor. 16 engravings. 
The Blossows of Morality, with 24 illustrations. 

Little Lessons for Little hennaing by Wm. Burwell. 
Clara’s Amusements, by Mrs. Bache. 4 plates. 

The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 10 plates 

The World Before You, by Mrs. Lee. 8 plates. 

The Child's Favorite, with 12 colored pictures. 

The Travels and Adventures of Bob the Squirrel. 

Popular Tales, by Maria Edgeworth. 6 plates. 

George’s Journey to the Land of Happiness. 

Waste Not, Want Not, by Maria Edgeworth. 

Lazy Lawrence, by Maria Edgeworth. 2 plates. 

The Bracelets, by Maria Edgeworth. Tlustrated. 

The Fireside Story Book, by Miss Edgeworth. Llustrated. 
Grandma Easy’s New Toy Books. 12 kinds. 

The enviable reputation which the above series of 
Children's Books has obtained, is the best evidence that in 
addition to excellent moral and interesting matter, hand- 
some illustrating and neat binding are requisite to please 
children. 


INTERESTING WORK 


FOR FAMILIES. 


JUST IMPORTED. 
L'ILLUSTRATION ; a Pictorial French Newspaper, 
profusely and most spiritedly illustrated. A new hand- 
some copy, in six large volumes, folio, elegantly bound 
with nearly five hundred engravings. Price $39. 
For sale by HENRY KERNOT, 








16% 633 Broadway. 
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VALUABLE AND STANDARD WORKS, 





LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEP- 
ers of the Great Seal of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Reign of George 1V. By John Lord 
Campbe'l, A.M., F.R.S.E. First Series. Bringing down 
the work to the time of Lord Jeffries. In three vols., 
neat demy octavo, extra cloth. 


“ More than sufficient to give Lord Campbell a high 


station among the English authors of his age.”— 
Quarterly Review. 

ENCYCLOPAZDIA AMERICANA, SUPPLEMENTA- 
ry Volume, vol. XIV., bringing the work up to the year 
1847, and detailing the events of the last fifteen years. 
By Prof. Henry Vethake, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. One large octavo volume of 660 pages, double 
columns. Price in cloth, $2 00, or bound to match sets, 

»~” 


Indispensable to those who possess the original work, 
and valuable to all who desire a register, political, 
biographical, historical and scientific, fur the last 
fifteen years. Y 

Complete sets in fourteen volumes, various bindings, for 
sale at very low prices. 

NARRATIVE OF THE U. 8. EXPLORING EXPEDI- 
tion. By Charles Wilkes, Commander. In five hand- 
some octavo volumes, extra cloth, with nearly four hun- 


dred iilustrations, woodcuts and maps. Price for the 


whole, only $10. 


THE SAME WORK, in six volumes, imperial octavo, 
with three hundred woodcuts, forty-eight steel vignettes, 
vixty-four large steel engravings, and fourteen maps and 


charts. Fine extra cloth, price $25. 


THE SAME WORK, EDITION PRINTED FOR CON- 
gress, in six large imperial quarto volumes, illustrations 


as in the imperial 8vo. edition. Price $60. 
This truly national work, besides its literary interest, 


deserves attention as the finest specimen of the 
arts connected with book-making, ever executed in 


this coun’ry. 

HALE’S ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILOLOGY: being 
vol. VII. of the Exploring Expedition publications. 
Large imperial quarto, extra cloth, price $10. 

DICKENS’S NOVELS AND TALES, various editions 
and prices, viz.: Cheapest Edition, in eight parts, paper, 
any part sold separately as follows: Pickwick Papers, 
50 cents; Oliver Twist, 25 cts; Sketches, 374 cts; 
Nickleby, 50 cts; Curiosity Shop, 50 cts; Barnaby 
Rudge, 50 cts; Chuzzlewit, 50 cts; Christmas Stories 
and Pictures from Italy, 374 cents. 

Another edition in three large octavo volumes, extra cloth, 
of 2250 double columned pnuges, price only $3 75. A 
fourth volume is preparing to contain Dombey and Son, 
Christmas Stories, and Pictures from Italy. 

Another edition in seven volumes, imperial octavo, extra 
cloth, profusely illustrated with 134 plites, and 140 
woodcuts. 

N. B.—These are the only complete editions of Dick- 
ens’s Works now in the market. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES, contuining The 
Christmas Carol, the Chimes, the Cricket on the 


Hearth, and the Battle of Life; together with Pictures | 
from Italy. The whole just issued in one volume octa- | 


vo, paper, price only 374 cents. 


DICKENS'S NEW WORK, ‘THE BATTLE OF LIFE, | 
WITH THE | 


issued sepurately. Price 6 cents. 
DICKENS'S NEW WORK, DEALINGS 
Firm of Dombey and Son, publishing in numbers at 


eight cents each, to match L. & B.'s complete editien. | 


Each number with two plates, being the only edition 


which presents the plates with the texts to which they | 


refer. 
SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 1. Philo- | 


sophical Theories and Philosophical Experience. 2. On 
the Connexion between Physiology and Intellectual 
Science. 3. On Man's Power over himself to prevent 
or control Insanity. 4. An Introduction to Practical 
Organic Chemistry. 5. A brief View of Greek Philoso- 
phy from the Age of Socrates to the Coming of Christ. 
7. Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Second Centu- 
ry. 8 An Exposition of Vulgar and Common Errors, 
adapted to the Year of Grace 1845. 9. An Introduction 
to Vegetable Physiology, with references to the Works 
of De Candolle, Lindley, &c. : 
Criminal Law. 11. Christian Sects in the Nineteenth 
Century, &c.—each work in one smali volume, price 25 
cents, forming a new and cheap series. 

GRAHAM'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
from the Plantation of the Colonies till their Assump- 
tion of Independence. Edited, with a memoir by Presi- 
dent Quincy, of Harvard College. In two large octavo 
volumes, heat extra cloth, with a portrait. 

“ There is nodoubt that itis destined to occupy a fore- 


most place among the standards of this and coming 


ages."—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
HAWKER ON SHOOTING. 
edition. 


cloth, with beautiful plates. 











10, On the Principles of 


From the ninth London | 
n. Edited by W.'T. Porter, of the N. Y. Spirit of | 
the Times. In one octavo volume, rich crimson extra 


PUBLISHED BY 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUATT ON THE DOG; with numerous beautiful 
illustrations. Edited by E. J. Lewis, M.D. In one 
volume trown octavo, rich extra crimson cloth, with 
twenty-four beautiful plates. 

This work will be found equally interesting to the 
sportsman and to the general reader, by the variety 
and fulness of its contents, while the beauty of its 
embellishments and appearance renders it well-fitted 
for the centre table. 

“The beet treatise that has been published on this 
valuable animal.”’—N. O. Commercial Times. 
KIRBY AND SPENCE'S INTRODUCTION TO ENTO 
mology ; or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 
Frora the Sixth London Edition. In one very large oc- 
tavo volume of 600 pages, extra cloth, with plates, plain 

or colored. 

Thais is the only work which presents a full and popu- 
~ — of this interesting science, divested of tech- 
nicalities, 

MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
England, from the Norman Conquest; with Anecdotes 
of their Courts, &c., &c. Vol. LX. is just issued, con- 
taining the Life of Mary Beatrice of Modena. Vol. X. 
is in preparation. 

“ These volumes have the fascinations of a romance 
united to the integrity of history.”"— London Times. 

YOUATT ON THE HORSE. Edited by J. 8S. Skinner, 
of the Turf Register. A new edition, with numerous 
illustrations, containing a Dissertation on the American 
Trotting Horse, an Essay on the Ass and the Mule, &c., 
&c. In one neat octavo volume, with woodcuts. 

This standard work on the Horse is universally recog- 
nized as the best that has appeared on the subject. 

RUSH’S MEMORANDA OF A RESIDENCE AT THE 
Court of London, from 1819 to 1825; comprising Nego- 
tiations on the Oregon Question, &c. In one very large 
octavo volume, beautifully printed, and done up In extra 
cloth. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN 
Earnest. From the Sixth London Edition. [In one very 
neat royal 18mo. volume, extra crimson cloth, with very 
numerous illustrations. 

An admirable exposition of the principles of natural 
science, adapted to the comprehension of the young, 
by the medium of familiar examples. 

NIEBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROME. Complete to the 
time of Constantine. In two large octavo volumes, 
extra cloth. The only complete edition. Vol. II sold 
separate, to complete the edition published some years 
since, 

SIBORNE’S WATERLOO CAMPAIGN ; with Maps, 
Plans of the Battles. Containing minute details of 
battles of Quatre Bras, Ligny, Wavre and Waterloo. In 
one large octavo volume, extra cloth. 

This may be regarded as the official account of the 
British Army and Government concerning this often- 
disputed campaign. 


| THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. By Hugh 


Murray, assisted by W. Swainson and Professors Wai- 
lace, Jameson, and Hooker. In three large octavo vo- 
lumes, illustrated by eleven hundred engravings on wood 
and eighty-two maps, Revised, with additions, by T. 
G. Bradford. The whole brought up nearly to the pre: 
sent time. To be had in various bindings, at very low 
prices. 

‘This is the only work in which will be found embodied 
so large an amount of matter in so small a space, 
comprising the Physical Geography and Nataral 
History of the Earth, and the Industry, Commerce, 
Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of 
all nations. 

BROWNING’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS IN 
France. A new edition, continued to the present time. 
In one large octavo volume, extra cloth. 

The onty complete and purely historical work on this 
subject in the English language. 

RANKE'S HISTORICAL WORKS.-—THE POPES OF 
Rome. Translated b oer. In one large octavo vo- 
lume, extra cloth. THE TURKISH AND SPANISH 
EMPIRES ; being a yey to the P - lvol. 
8vo., paper. HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
IN GERMANY;; to be completed in five parts, paper. 
Three parts now ready, price 25 cents each. 

COOPER'S NOVELS AND TALES. In forty-seven 
vo'umes, 12mo., paper, or in twenty-three large volumes, 
sheep, gilt. Also, his SEA TALES, in six large 12mo. 
voluines, extra cloth. And his LEATHER STOCKING 
TALES, in five large 12mo. volumes, extra cloth. 

GRIFFITH'S CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEA- 
sons ; an Essay concerning Natural Phenomena, admit- 
ting of Interpretation by Chemical Science, and illus- 
trating Passages of Scripture. In one large royal 12mo. 
volume, extra cloth, with numerous woodcuts. 

This work explains, in a popular and agreeable man- 
ner, the various operations of Nature on the princi- 
ples of Chemical Science. 


More than half of this volume consists of American | SMOLLETT’S SELECT WORKS With a Memoir by 


matter by Audubon, Herbert, Gerand, Thorpe, Sib- 


ley, &c., &c. | 
FRANCAILELLI’'S MODERN FRENCH COOK: a/| 
Practical Guide to the Culinary Art, in all its branches. | 
With Tables and Bills of Fare for Parties of all sizes, | 


for all months in the year. One large 8vo. vol., neat 
extra cloth with numerous illustrations. 


Scott. In one very large octavo volume, extra cloth, 


with a portrait. Also, cheap edition, each work sold 
separate, in a neat paper cover, as follows—Peregrine 
Pickle, 50 cents; Ferdinand Count Fathom, 25 cents; 
Roderick Random, 25; Humphrey Clinker, 25 cents; 
Launcelot Greaves, Adventures of an Atom, Select 
Poems, Life, &c., 25 cents. 





ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY in all its Branches, 
reduced to a System of Easy Practice. Edited by Mrs. 
8. J. Hale. In one neat royal 12mo. volume, extra 
cloth, with illustrati 

Many new receipts will be found in this volume, ren- 
dering it useful to those who possess other works 
as well as to those heretofore unprovided. 

“ Unquestionably the most valuable compendium of 
7 art that has yet appeared.”—London Morning 

‘ost. 

FIELDING’S SELECT WORKS. With a Memoir by 
Scott, and an Essay by Murphy. In one very large oc- 
tavo volume, extra cloth, with a portrait. Also, cheap 
edition, each work sold separate, as follows, in neat pa- 
per covers—Tom Jones, 5U cents; Joseph Andrews, 25 
cents; Amelia, 25 cents ; Jonathan Wild, Memoir, Es- 
say, &c., 25 cents. 

WALPOLE’S WORKS—HIS LETTERS, HIS SsUP- 

Letters, and his Memoirs of George Ill. A 
ndsome series of eight large octavo volumes. 

ROSCOE’'S LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND, 
to match Miss Strickland’s Queens. Vol. [. containing 
William the Conqueror. Neat royal 12mo., fancy paper 
or extra cloth. 

LOVER'S RORY O'MORE. A new edition, with illus- 
trations by the Author. vol. royal 12mo., fancy paper. 
Price 50 cents, or in extra cloth. 

LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. A 

new edition, with illustrations by the Author. 1 vol. 

—_ 12mo., fancy paper. Price 50 cents, or neat extra 

cloth. 

SONGS AND BALLADS. A new edition, in 
neat royal 12mo. Price 25 cents. 

WRAXALL'S HISTORICAL AND POSTHUMOUS 
Memoirs; forming two large octavo volumes, exua 
cloth. Either volume sold separate. 

MILLS'S HISTORY OF CHIVALRY AND OF THE 
Crusaders. In one large octavo volume, extra cloth. 

CLATER'S CATTLE DOCTOR. Revised by Youatt, 
and Edited by Skinner 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with nu- 
merous illustrations. 

M. DAVIDSON. Poetical Remains and 

By Washington Irving. One neat royal 
12mo. volume, fancy paper 50 cents, or extra cloth. 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Complete edi- 
tion, with Memoir by Irving, and Essny by Jeffrey. 
One beautiful crown 8vo. volume, with plates and por- 
trait, extra calf, gilt, or rich crimson cloth. Another 
edition, without the plates, fine extra cl»th. 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. A beautiful 18mo. vo- 
lume, with colored plates, rich crimson cloth, gilt. 
Seventh edition. 














L. & B. also publish numerous valuable Medical, 
School, and Scientific Works, catalogues of which may be 
had on application. 


LAW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD. 


EAST'S KING’S BENCH REPORTS, Edited by G. M 
Wharton, Esq. New edition, the whole sixteen vo- 
lumes complete in eight, best law sheep, double titles 
and raised bands. only twenty-five dollars. 

The extreme cheapness of this neat and convenient 
edition should command for it a ready sale. 

HILLIARD ON THE AMERICAN LAW OF PRO- 
nes le gy oy to all tiger ong ae reg =F 5 
en n two v arge octavo volumes, law 
sheep, double titles pow. raised bands. 

“{ know no work that we possess, whose practical 
utility is likely to be so extensively felt.”—Judge 


“A work of great labor and intrinsic value.”"—Chan- 


cellor Kent. 

WHEATON’S ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law. Third edition, revised and corrected. In one 
large, beautiful octavo volume of 650 pages, extra cloth, 
or fine law sheep. 

“ Indispensable to every lawyer, diplomatist and 
statesman ; and necessary indeed to all public men.’ 


—North American. 

SPENCE’S EQUITABLE JURISDICTION OF THE 

Court of ; comprising its Rise, P: and 

Final Establishment. In one large octavo volume, fine 

law sheep. A second volume will shortly be published 
on the Practice of the Court. 

“ This gentleman’s qualifications for the task are un- 

doubtedly t.”"— Warren's Law Studies. 

HILL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE OF THE LAW 
Relating to Trustees, their Powers, Duties, Privileges, 
and Liabilities. Edited by F.J.Troubat, Esq. In one 
1 octavo volume. 

Cc ELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCEL- 
lors of England, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of 
George IV. A neat series, demy octavo. 

AMERICAN MILITARY LAW, AND THE PRAC- 
tice of Courts Martial. By Lieut. John O’Brien, U.S.A. 
In one octavo volume, extra cloth, or law ee 7 

TAYLOR’S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Edited by 
R. E. Griffith, M.D. In one ortavo volume, neat law 
sheep. 
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4 Lafarge ‘Buildings, 289 “Broadway, 
Voew York, fan 18947. 


THE ART-UNION JOURNAL: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS; 


Se. Se. 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND 


STEEL. 





NEW VOLUME WITH THE NEW YEAR; ENLARGED SERIES. 





Tae First Number of a New Series of the Art-Unton Journat, which will be 
wsued in an enlarged form, and into which will be iniroduced many new fea- 
tures, considerably enhancing its interest and value, affurds a favorable opportunity for 
SuBscRiBERs to begin the Work— 


Commenctne a New Votume witn THe New Year. 


The Art-Uston is presumed to be sufficiently well known to render unnecessary 
any explanation of its purpose and mode of conduct. During the past year, its monthly 
circulation has rd 7000; the efforts of its Editor have been commensurate with 
the increased demand for information concerning the Arts. 


The first object of its conductors has been to discharge the high and important duty 
of co-operating with the ArTisT; the next, to aid in advancing taste, in all matters 
connected with Decorative ArT; and next, to assist the MANUFACTURER Who, more 
or less, advances or retards the Art-education of every article he multiplies and circu- 
lates. 

When Scprrementary Parts are needed, they will be given free of additional 
charge to Subscribers. 

Iadependent of this increased size, various other striking and important improvements 
will be introduced into the Journal. 


The Editor has to announce in preparation— 


A Series of Articles on the Manufactories of France, by W. Cooxe Tayior, LL.D., 
for which express purpose Dr. bby is at present visiting Paris, Lyons, St. Etienne, 
Lisle, Sévres, Beauvais, &c.; his object being to convey to the Manufacturer 
such information as may be useful guides in the branch of Industrial Art to which his 
attention may be directed. These papers will be illustrated by engravings on wood. 


A series of papers by F. W. Fatrnoxt, F.S.A., “ Forms of the Antique as applicable 
to British Manufacture.” Illustrated by engravings on wood. : 


Occasional Essays on Gothic Furniture and Decoration, by Herr Hetpevorr, the 
great authority of Germany on Gothic Art. Illustrated by engravings on wood. 

The “ [lustrated Tour in the Manufacturing Districts” will be resumed, from time to 
time; accompanied by Rerorts or Progress in such Manufactories as have been 
previously visited. 

And also a continuous story by Mrs. S.C. Hatt, an Irish Fairy Tale. entitled 
“ Midsummer Eve”—the interest of which, iv connexion of Art, will be derived mainly 
from a series of beautiful illustrations from the pencil of J. Noel Paton, with Land- 
scapes by F. W. Hulme, the whole finely engraved by Messrs. W. and G, Measom. 


The Visits to Private Galleries of Pictures will embrace the whole of the leading col- 
lections in Great Britain. 


The Letters on Landscape Painting, by J. B. Pyxx, will be addressed to the Amateur 
as well as to the Artist. 


For the Foreign Correspondence, arrangements have been made with distinguished 
Scholars in Art-Literature, in Germany, Italy, and France. =i 

In short, neither exertion nor expense will be in any degree relaxed to render the 
Journal valuable to the many important classes to whom it is addressed, and useful 
as well as agreeable to the Public generally ; the object of the Editor being to consider 


and report u ALL MATTERS that derive import i 
r mahes —_ a mportance, interest, or value from associa 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
will in future be of a high order of Art, and, in nearly all cases, original ; with each 
part will be issued a Line Engraving, by an accomplished eet pea! es- pa 


sively for the Art-Usion. For this purpose, the Editor has been permitted to mak 
selections from several of the most juportant ip 412 


PRIVATE GALLERIES OF ENGLAND 
—and arrangements are in progressi or engraving a series of Historical Pictures— 
Exampces or THE Most Eminent anv Porutar Agtists 
With each alternate Number will be presented—engraved also in the line manner— 








Portraits or Two Artists, 


and—also with each alternate number—a finely executed Steel Engraving of an exam 
ple of Scutprure. 


A series of Wood Engravings are in progress, from pictures by distinguished Foreign 
Painters, with Portraits and Biographical Notices. 
In short, the purpose of the Conductors of the ART-Unton is to produce that Work 


asa 
LARGELY AND RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


Each Part to contain about Fifty Exaravinas on wood; and Two Enoravines on 
steel ; chiefly from paintings by eminent British Artists. 


Subscription $6 per annum, payable in advance, delivered to Subscribers in New 
York, and sent by inail to those residing out of it. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER WILL CONTAIN: 


1. Portrait of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, engraved on steel, by H 

Robinson, from a miniature, by R. Thorburn, in the possession of her Majesty. 
This Portrait is designed to commence a series of Portraits by British Artists. 

2 The “ Studio of Paul Potter,” engraved on steel, by Alfred Revel, from a painting 
by Eugene Lepoittevin—representing the great Artist studying among his Models in 
the Meadows. 

3. An Almanack for the year 1847; printed in Colors and Gold, by the Messrs. Han- 
hart: a work of exceeding beauty and obvious utility. 

4. Also a large Wood Engraving, by Nicholls, from a drawing by Franklin, of the 
famous picture of Ary Scheffer—representing *‘ Faust and Margaret in the Garden.” 

5. Also a series of 20 Wood Engravings, by W. and G. Measom, fr>m drawings by 
J. Noel Paton, and other eminent artists, with landscapes by F. W. Hulme ; illustrat- 
ing ** Midsummer Eve, an Irish Fairy Tale of Love,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

6. Also six Wood Engravings of Designs for Gothic Chairs—communicated by Herr 
Heideloff, the great authority of Gothic Art in Germany. 

7. Also 12 Wood Engravings, of “ Forms of the Antique, as applicable to British 
Manufacture,” by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

8. Also a series of Wood Engravings to illustrate “ A Visit to Sévres,” by W. Cooke 
Taylor, LL.D. 

9. Also a large Engraving on Wood, of one of the Designs of Braunn for grouping 
of flowers for purposes of Industrial Art. 

10. Also four or five Engravings on Wond, illustrative of “A Visit to the Carpet 
Manufactory of Mr. Richard Whytock, of Edinburgh.” 

The Art-Unton for January will contain ra1ery-stx pages of letter-press—independ- 
ent of advertising sheets—and be bound instead of stitched. It will be printed upon 
an improved paper, made expressly for the purpose. 

The conductors presume to say, that either of the three fine prints contained in the 
January Number will be of value greater than the sum charged for the whole: and 
that to produce the work in a manner worthy of public patronage, expenses have been 
incurred justifiable only by the extensive circulation upon which they calculate with 
confidence ; the circulatioa during the past year having exceeded sgveN THOUSAND 
Monthly. 

Proof impressions of the Prints (for collectors or for framing) on India paper, may 
be obteined—price $1 50 each. 


Subscribers will be pleased to order copies EARLY. 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 
NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
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WILEY & PUTNAM, 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 


AND 


6 Waterloo Place, Regent street, London, 


~y tfully invite the attention of the Literary Public 

eir arrangements for importing English and other 
Books, now fully matured through the facilities afforded 
by their London Agency, established some years since, 
and personally conducted by Mr. G. P. Purnam, at 6 Wa- 
terloo Place, Regent st., London; and they are thereby 
enabled to execute all orders entrusted to their care with 
the utmost fidelity and despatch. 

As they are in constant communication, personaily and 
otherwise, with the various publishing hoases established 
on the continent of Europe, they are enabled to undertake 
with certainty the supply of all books published in France, 
Belgium, Germany, Ltaly, &c., and im addition to this, a 
well selected stock of Classical and other Books in the 
languages of these nations is constantly kept on hand. 


or THE 
LITERARY PRODUCTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


they have a well selected stock in the various depart- 
ments of Literature, Science, and Art, and they usually 
receive copies of each work possessing any claim to notice 
by the earliest conveyance, and frequently in advance of 
publication, 

Single copies of books imported with the same care 
and despatch as large quantities, by every steamer and 
packet. 

They are enabled, through special arrangement with 
the proprietors, to supply at greatly reduced prices, the 
original editions of the following eminent and leading 


ENGLISH QUARTERLIES, 
ORIGINAL LONDON EDITIONS. 


Subscriptions to be paid in all cases in advance. 


Edinburgh Review . 
Quarterly Review . 
Foreign Quarterly Review 
North British Review ‘ 
Westminster Review ° . 
Foreign and Colonial Review 
Forbes’ Medical Review 
Blackwood's Magazine 
Frazer's Magazine . 
Presbyterian Review 
All other Quarterlies and Monthlies a as heretofore. 


LIST OF BOOKS. 


Baxter's Library of Agriculture, 
Murphy’s Natural History of Grasses, 
Mayo’s Clinical Facts, 
Twiner’s Inorganic Chemistry. 
Porter's Progress of the Nation, 
Lindsay's Christian Art. 3 vols., 
Life of William Allen. Vol. IL., 

Olshausen on the Gospels, é 

Griffin's Chemical enim > ‘ 
Burger's Leonora, ‘ . ° 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair. Part L, 
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New edition, s 


37 

Howitt's Ballads, 62! 
Twisden's Vindication of Church, 225 
Analysis of Hunting Field, 9 50 
Popular Life of George Fox, 2 00 
Baines on State Education, 874 
Mayhew’s Good Genius, . 1 Sv 
Description of Niagara, 1 75 
Rankin’s Half-Yearly Abstract, « 1 75 
Southey’s Doctor. Vol. 3 25 
Burns's Practical any 2 374 
Massie’s Evangelical Alliance, ‘ ° 2 w 
Marsden’s New Testament, ‘ ° ° 1 874 
Alison's Europe. New edition. Vol I, 1 75 
Partners for Life. . ° 1 50 
Napier’s Florentine History. Vol. IL, ° 275 
Hughes’s Female Character. Third series. ° 2 00 
Engineers’ and Contractors’ — 1 87 
Evans’ Ministry of Body, 2% 
Goethe’s Faust, by Knox, 225 
Miller's Poetical Language of Flowers, 312 
Hook's Meditations, 2 00 
Willmow’s Life of Bishop Taylor, . 150 
Cing-Mars--Bogne’s Library ° 1% 
Braithwaite's Retrespest. % Vol. xIv., ° 175 
Pascal's Provincial Letters, ‘ * 1 50 
Dicksen on Poultry. New edition, ° : 1530 
BSiiver Swan, < . 100 
Early Days of English Princes, » 874 
Journal of ‘Tem yerance Convention, 50 
New Tale of a Tub, a 15 
Bentley's Plano-Terrestrial Globe, : 624 
bad Geography, ‘ ‘ . 1 00 
Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, : ‘ : 2 25 
Pulpit. Vol. L., id 150 
Contrasts for Contemplation, . 150 
Montgomery's Poetry of Lreland, 75 
Comic Almanac for 1847, 75 
Charmed Roe, by Otto Bpekter, « ° 150 
Old Man's Home, . 15 
Work Table Magazine. Part I. 50 
Hassell’s Microscopical Anatomy. Part VI., 1 75 








LIBRARY OF CHOICE READING. 


IN VOLUMES. 
Very neatly done up, in extra cloth binding. 
*,* Each volume is complete - itself, and forms a perfect 
work. 


$ cts. 
AMBER WITCH and Undine and Sintram. 2 parts 


in 1 vol., ° ° ° . e ° 
BLANCHARD’S Sketches from Life. 2 parts in 1 


vol., ° ‘ . e . ° . 
BOOK OF CHRISTMAS, and Vicar of Wakefield. 
2 parts in | vol., 
BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN, and Notes of 
a Journey, Titmarsh. 2 parts in 1 vol. -113 
CARLYLE'S pee 4 parts in 2 vols., : 250 
pe Heroes, and Sartor Resartus. 2 parts 
n I vol 
CARLYLE’S French Revolution. 3 parts in 2 vols. 
CELLINI'S Autobiography. 2 parts in 1 vol., 
EOTHEN, and French in Algiers. 2 purts in vol., 
FAIRFAX’S Tasso. 2 parts in 1 vol., ° 
FOUQUE'S Thiodolf, &c. 2 parts in 1 vol., 
= Elizabeth and Shakspeare. 2 parts in 
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HAZLITT'S Table Talk. 4 parts in 2 vols. First 
series, $1; 2d series, $1 25. P 
HAZLITT'S Comic Writers and English Poets. 2 
parts in 1 vol., 
HOOD’S Prose and Verse. 2 parts in 1 vol., 
HOOD'S Poems, ‘ 
HUN'I’S Italian Poets. 3 parts inl vol., ‘ . 
HUNT'S Indicator. 2 parts in 1 vol., 
HUNT'S Imagination and Fancy, and Wit and Hu: 
mor. 2 parts in 1 vol., 
HUGO'S Rhine, and Father Ripa. 3 parts in 1 vol., *” 
KEATS'S Poetical Works. 2 parts in 1 vol. 
LAMB'S Dramatic Spocimens. 2 parts in 1 vol., 
LAMB'S Elia. 2 parts in 1 vol., ° 
MAHON’S Life of Condé. 2 parts in 1 vol., ° 
MORAL TALES, and Nightmare Abbey. 2 parts 
in 1 vol., 
MONT AGU'S Selections, and Lady Willoughby. 2 
parts in 1 vol., 
TUPPER'S Proverbial Philosophy. 2 ‘parts inl vol., 75 
TUPPER’S Twins and Heart, and Crock of Gold. 2 
parts in 1 vol., 113 
Ww — RTON’S Crescent and Cross. 2 parts in 1 
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25 
Z8CHOKKE® S$ Tales. Translated by Parke Godwin. 
Spee 5 Se. e -15 
DICKENS'S Carol, Chimes and Cricket. 2 — aes 
lvol. . 75 
BECKFORD'S Italy. 2 parts in 1 vol., ‘ a 25 
JAMESON'S Essays, and Pictures from Italy. 2 
rts in 1 vol. . - 100 
MRS. SOUTHEY’S Poetical Works. 2 parts in 1 
vol., ° -100 
GOETHE'S Autobiography. Q parts in 1 vol., -13 
WALTON’S Lives of Donne, &c. 2 parts in 1 vol., 1 00 
CHAUCER and Spenser. 2 partsin I vol. . -1% 
. 3 00 
00 


| HAZLITT’S Napoleon. 3 vols. (Just ready), 


SPANIARDS and their Country. 2 parts in 1 vol. 
(Now ready) ‘ oe 
MARY HOWITT" $ Ballads. 1 vol. 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION FOR 
EARLY PUBLICATION, 


Il. DEALINGS WITH THE FIRM OF DOMBEY 
and Son. By Charles Dickens. With illustrations by 


Phiz. In monthly parts 
By Charles Dickens. 


‘(Now ready.), 75 


Il. THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

Ill. MRS. PERKINS'’S BALL; containing portraits 
and characters of some of the princi ipal 9 personages there. 
By W. M. Thackeray. Author o} A Journey from 
Cornhill to Cairo.’ 

IV. VANITY FAIR; a series of Sketches of English 
—,. By W. M. Thackeray. In monthly parts. 

HE COLERIDGE MISCELLANY ; or, Thoughts 
and Trains of Thought, gathered from the writings and 
remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By Henry Reed, 
Prof. in the University of Pennsylvania. 

VI. iZAAK WALTON AND COTTON’S ANGLER. 
With notes and — m4 the American Editor, and au- 
merous engravings. 

a SIMMS’sS VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Second 
rie 

VILL “THE LIFE AND POEMS (hitherto unpublished) 
of Keats. By R. M. Milnes. 

IX. SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. > Hen- 
drick Conscience. With 130 engravings on wood, by Orr. 

X WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR’S IMAGIN ARY 
Conversations, and other Writings. 

XI. MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS; or, Essays, Sto- 
ries, Critical a and Table-Talk, now first collect- 
ed. By Leigh H 

XIL. ‘NE VOLUMES OF THE MISCELLANEOUS 
Writings of Leigh Hunt. 

XILL GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Fes and 
concluding volume. Edited by Parke Godw 

XIV. DUER'S LIFE OF THE EARL. "OF STIR- 
~ By William A. Duer, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

V. HOME TREASURY, &c. 

XVI. THE ENCHANTED HIND, &c. ; forming a volume 
of the “ Home Treasury ;"’ an elegant Juvenile. 

i PROBABILITIES—AN AID TO FAITH. By 


M. 
XVUL RN DERSEN’S SHOES OF FORTUNE. 





[Feb. 6. 
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WILEY & PUTNAM’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


% 
MARY HOWITT’S BALLADS AND 
OTHER POEMS. 12mo. 50 cents. 


© il. 
J. G. WHITTIER’S SUPERNATURALISM 
OF NEW ENGLAND. Author of “The Stranger in 
Lowell.” 12mo. 25 cents. 


m1. 

SPENSER AND CHAUCER. By Mrs. 
Kirxtanp and Cuaries H. Desuter. Two Parts, 12mo. 
50 cents each. 

“ Two delightful volumes.”—Evening Post. 


Iv. 
DICKENS’S BATTLE OF LIFE. 1 Vol. 
12mo. 25 cents. 
“It is the best Christmas book that he has given us 
since the ‘Carol.’ "—Atheneum. 


v. 
DICKENS’S DOMBEY AND SON. Part 
IV. Price 124 cents. With illustrations. 


VI. 

FORD’S GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
Part I. 374 cents. 

“ The best description of national character and man- 
ners of Spain that has yet —e *-—Quar. Review. 


SMEE ON THE “POTATOE PLANT. 
With ten illustrations. 75 cents. 

“ The work is very interesting, and just now incalcula- 
bly useful."—W. ¥. pen: 


LOVER’S SONGS AN D BALLADS. Only 
complete edition. 12mo. 50 cents. 


“ These are pieces of ex — feeling, pure sentiment, 
and a high order of poetic mies "—NM. Y. Evangelist. 


DR. GREEN ON BRONCHITIS. 8vo., with 


Plates. $2 50. 

“ This book is ably and carefull pipe will place 
its author in the first rank of writers.” — Evening 
Mirror. 


x. 

VIEWS A-FOOT; or, EUROPE SEEN 
WITH KNAPSACK AND STAFF. sq J. Bayarp 
Taytor. Two Parts, 12mo. 50 cents each 

“This is one of the most entertaining warts the pab- 


lishers have incorporated in their American Series” 
Albion. 


XI. 

WALTON’S LIVES OF CELEBRATED 
— By Tuomas Zovcn, D.D. Two Parts, 374 cents 
eac 

“ The fine feeling and reverent spirit which the work 
evinces will commend it to the public favor."—New York 
Evangelist. 


xi. 
GLIMPSES OF THE WONDERFUL. 
Second Series, spiendidly illustrated. 75 cents. 


“ We have seen nothing more appropriate for a Gift 
Book for the Young than on ’—Anglo- American. 


THE BUTTERFLY'S. BALL AND GRASS- 
oe, FEAST. With numerous woodcuts. 12ino. 

cen 

“ The not fail to highly 
large pr Migr penn bine oy ce anton” 
—AMorning Courier. 


GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Parke Gopwin. Two Parts. 50 cents each. 


“ These volumes possess such interest and real value 
that success is certain.” ‘a 


BRADFORD’S NOTES ON THE NORTH- 
WEST; or, VALLEY OF THE UPPER MISSISIPPI. 
1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“ This is a work of ability, oma and research ;—s 
valuable contribution to the means of general informa- 
tion."—M. Y. Observer. 


XVI. 
CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. A 
New Edition, revised by the Author. 50 cents. 


“ It is, indeed, a work imprinted the finger of Truth, 
and embellished by the “a of Genlan "'— Albion. 


MRS. SOUTHEY'S *POEMS— SOLITARY 
HOURS,’ ‘THE BIRTH-DAY,’ &c., &c. Two Parts, 

374 cents each. 

“A true daughter of Song was Caroline Bowies.”— 
MN. Y. Observer. 


XVII. 
HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 50 
cents. 


“ His views of literary men are almost invariably pro- 
found and searching.” —Metropolitan. 


<= aera 
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No. 1.] 
THE YOUTH’S CABINET. 


FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH, EDITOR. 


IS popular Monthly has just entered upon its second 
volume. It is, as its name imports, a CABINET, m0 
senting varied literary attractions for young people. The 
contents are for the most part original, and unwearied 
pains are bestowed upon the editorial department. It is 
the purpose of the editor to make this in every respect, 


THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE 
in the country ; and the rapid increase of its subscription 
list seems to indicate that the attempt has been, to a 
considerable extent, successful. 

The Youru’s CasineT aspires to be, both in its literary 
character and mechanical execution, a model of taste. It 
aims to afford amusement and instruction of the best kind, 
and in the most pleasing manner. It will oppose the 
strongest barriers against vice, and endeavor, without any 
sectarian bias, to foster in the family circle a love for 
virtue and spiritual religion. 

Each number contains 32 large octavo pages, printed 
with new type on fine paper, and enriched by a variety of 


BEAUTIFUL EMBELLISHMENTS, 














illustrating the articles in connexion with which they 
appear. Many of these engravings are from original 
designs. 


THE STEEL VIGNETTE, 
which introduces the present volume, engraved from a 
design by one of the first artists in the city of New York, is 
of itself a gem rarely surpassed in the most costly maga 
zines. When completed, the yearly volume embraces 
nearly FOUR HUNDRED PAGES. 


ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
with several pieces of the choicest Music, adapted to the 
young mind. 
As an index of the very fovorable estimate placed upon 
this magazine by persons whose opinions are entitled to 
respect, the publisher would refer to the following 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tae Youtn’s Castner,” edited by Rev. Francis C. 
Woodworth. As a work combining instruction with 
amusement, and inculcating morals of the best and highest 
tone in an impressive and interesting manner, it is without 
asuperior. It is, furthermore, neatly got up, and embel- 
lished with some most excellent specimens of wood en- 
gravings.”—Neal’s Sat. Gaz., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Tue Yourna's Lisrary is filled with useful and enter- 
taining reading for children, calculated to cultivate a cor- 
rect taste, as well as to inspire a love of trath and the pur- 
suit of knowledge. Among the contents we notice the 
editor's popular song of the Snow Bird.”"—New. D. Adv. 

“The work is calculated to be a popular one among the 
community for whose instruction it is intended.””"—Odser., 
Charleston, S. C. 

“Jt is aniversa!'y admitted that the Castner is one of 
the most entertaining, instructive, and salutary periodicals 
for children."—M. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 

“The reading matter is excellent, in point of instruction, 
interest and variety."—N. Y. Prot. Churchman. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


For a single copy, one year, $1 00 
Four copies, 3 00 
Seven copies, “ 5 00 
Fifteen copies, “ 10 00 
Thirty-two copies, “ ‘ 20 00 
Forty copies, rs . 24 00 


Payment strictly in advance, in cash. 


THE BOOK OF GEMS. 


The first volume of the Youra’s Casinet is bound as 
anannaal. It is a most beautiful and valuable book, and 
so cheap as to be placed within the reach of all. Price, in 
fine plain muslin, gilt back, $1 25. 


MAIL EDITION—POSTAGE FREE. 

For the convenience of persons at a distance, the Pub- 
lisher has prepared a new edition of the Book of Gems, 
bound in neat paper covers, for the mail. Price One 
Dottar. For $2, two copies will be sent, postage free ; 
four copies for $3; fifteen for $10. This edition is in 
great demand. By enclosing the money to the Publisher, 
the work will be promptly forwarded. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

The Publisher is desirous of securing some fifty gentie- 
men of good business habits, to solicit subscribers for the 
Yourn’s Casinet, and to sell the bound volume, or 
Book or Gems. To those who furnish reliable certificates 
as to character and ability, the best terms are offered. 
Several Agents for the Southern and Western States are 
wee —— By ners Coe Do.LaR, persons 

ma ve two 
mall edition te agents, may e two copies of the 
Booksellers and Periodical dealers are furnished 
Solicion] lberal discount. The patronage of the trade is 


PREMIUMS ! 

&9™ Any person who will send the names of two new 
subscribers for the current year, and two dollars, shall be 
entitled 7 the mail edition of the Boox or Gems. 

t#yr" For 
Boox or Gas will be sent, postage free. Addéress 
£6. D. AUSTIN WOODWORTHS, Publisher, 

135 Nassau st., New York. 











INTENDED FOR 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL 
READING. 


GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. By 


W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illastrations. 1 vol. 
12mo. 8th edition. 
THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, OF VIR- 


ginia. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With Illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. Con- 
taining many Anecdotes and Incidents in his life, never 
before published. By William Cutter. With illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. }2mo. 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
from authentic sources, by J. W. Barber. 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The above Books are now in course of publication, and 
will be succeeded by other volumes of the same American 
character. 


Compiled 
With iltus- 


IN PRESS. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By O. L. 
Holley. With illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, en- 
graved by Cochran; and 


FORTY’ BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved on Steel, by the first English Artists. 





STYLES OF BINDING. 


Bound in one or two vols., cloth,extra. 
“in one or two vols., Library marble style, marbled 
edges. 

in one vol., Turkey morocco, super extra, gilt edges. 


£6 








STANFORD & SWORDS, 


139 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Just published. 

Recantation; or, the Confession of a Convert to Roman- 

ism. 624 cents. 
His! of Reformation in England. By Spencer. 50 cts. 
Churchman’s Reasons for his Faith and Practice. By 

—— Richardson. 75 cents. 
Charch Universal. By J.8. Stone, D.D. 8vo. $I. 
M’livaine’s Reasons tor Refusing to Consecrate a Church 





with an Altar instead of a C Table. 
Berrian’s Prayers. 
Metvill’s Sermons. Second series. Fourth edit. 75 cts. 
arguret; or, the Pearl. Second edition. 75 cts. 
Brownell’s Commentary on the Prayer Book. Second 
edition. $3. 
Hobart’s State of the Departed. 
Lady Mary; or, Not of this World. Second edit. 75 cts. 


Anthon’s Neilson’s Greek Exercises. New edition, cor- 
rected. 75 cts. 


Selecta e Patribus. By Rev. H. M. Mason, D.D. 75 cts. 
Hymns on the Church Catechism. 18mo. 314 cts. 


IN PRESS. 
History of Trinity Church. By the Rector. With8 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 


Life and Remains of the Rev. Wm. Jackson. 8vo. 
Jones’s Doctrines of a Trinity. 12mo. 

C. Chapin. Puritanism not Protestantism. 12mo. 
Mant’s Happiness of the Blessed. 12mo. 

Hale’s pture Illustrations. 16mo. 


Butler’s Book of Common Prayer Interpreted. 

Berrian's Prayers for the Sick. 

Reasons Why Iam Not a Papist. By N.S. Richardson, 
Author of Churchman’s Faith and Practice. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Frey. 12mo. 

Greer’s Reply to Milner’s End of Controversy. 15mo. 

— or, the Lost Church Found. Second edit. 

y 


ELEGANT AND USEFUL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEO. S. APPLETON, 


148 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


HILDE Harold's Pilgrimage, elegantly printed and 
illustrated with 8 choice engravings. 
Mrs. Hall's Sketches of Living, by Mrs. Lee. 2ist edition. 
Elinor Fulton, a Sequel to the above. 12th edition. 
Rich Enough, by the same author. 4th edition. 
True Politeness ; or, Gentleman’s Book of Etiquette. 
The Ladies’ Book of Etiquette, a miniature volume. 
The World in a Pocket Book ; or, Popular Statistics. 
Everybody’s Almanac and Diary for 1847. 25mo. 
The American Guide Book; or Hand-Book for Tourists 
and Travellers. 16 maps and pla‘es. 
Hand-Book for the Stranger in Philadelphia. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 
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~NEW BOOKS. 


PREPARING BY LEA & BLANCHARD. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AN OVERLAND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 
By Sir George Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company's Territories. 

This remarkable book will contain the history of the 
first successful attempt to compass the globe over- 


land. 

HOLTHOUSE’S LAW DICTIONARY. Edited by Pen- 
nington. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 

SPENCE’S EQUITY. Vol. IL, embracing the Practice. 

ADDISON ON CONTRACTS, AND ON PARTIES TO 
Action ex Contractu. In one large octavo volume. 

CARPENTER’S PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIVE 
Physiology. With numerous beautiful steel engravings. 
Revised by the Author. 

CAMPBELL’S LORD CHANCELLORS. Second series. 
3 vols. demy 8vo. 

STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. Vol. X., 
and continuation. 

ROSCOE’S KINGS OF ENGLAND. Vol. IL. and con- 
tinuation. 

RANKE’S REFORMATION IN GERMANY. Part IIT. 

GRIFFITH'S MEDICAL BOTANY. One large 8vo. 
vol., with many illustrations. 

DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE EAR 
work on the). 

PICCIOLA, THE PRISONER OF FENESTRELLA ; 
or, Captivity Captive. A new edition, with elegant 
woodcuts, royal 12mo. 

BIRD'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
many illustrations. 

DANA ON CORALS. One large imperial 4to. volume, 
with an Atlas of Plates, being vols. VIII. and LX. of the 
publications of the United States Exploring Expedition. 

CROLY'’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELI- 
gion. In three large octavo volumes. 

JOHNSON'S GARDENERS’ DICTIONARY. Edited by 
Landreth. In one large royal 12mo. volume, with 
many cuts. 

CHURCHILL ON THE MANAGEMENT AND DIS- 
eases of Infancy and Childhood. 1 vol. 8vo. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. By Lieut. 
Col. Mitchell. 

LAWRENCE ON THE EYES (A new edition of). 
Edited by Hays. With many improvements and addi- 


tions. 

CHELIUS’S SYSTEM OF SURGERY. By South & 
Norris. No. 14. To be completed in February, in three 
large octavo volumes. 

SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. No. 12. 
‘sogether with other Valuable Works in Science and 
General Literature. 

TODD & BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
and Physiology of Man, with numerous woodcuts, pub- 
lishing in the Medical News and Library. 








(A new 


1 vol. royal 12mo., 





A New Work by the Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
in One Vol. of 200 pages. Price 374 cents. 


AN AUTHOR’S MIND: 


“A BOOKFULL OF BOOKS,” 
OR 
“THIRTY BOOKS IN ONE.” 
Edited by 
M. F. TUPPER, Esa., M.A. 


Author of “Proverbial Philosophy,” “The Crock 
of Cold,” &c. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, 
BY CAREY & HART, PUBLISHERS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 





R CRAIGHEAD, having replenished his Office with a 
e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

ks in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c., 

ted with accuracy and despatch. Gentiemen residin 

at™n distance, and unable to superintend the of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 
ness. 


POWER PRESS WORK. 


Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
(which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
at very moderate charges. 


STEREOTYPING 
Executed in the best and most substantial maprer. f6 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


LITERARY PRODUCTIONS 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


SPARKS’S WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON: 


Being his Correspondence, and other Papers, Official 
and Private, with a Life of the Author, and Notes and 
Iitustrations, &c. Numerous Engravings, 12 vols., 8vo., 
Muslin. To be published in monthly volumes, at $1 50 
each. The great reduction in the price of this beautiful 
re-issur—being }ess than half the original cost—will for 
the first time render this splendid national publication 
universally accessible. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Being a History of the People as well asa History of 
the Kingdom. Profusely ithustrated with many hundred 
Engravings, in numbers, 25 cents each. 


It is a whole library of rare and delightful reading ; to 
is of itself an education.—London Sun. 


read this work and examine the illustrations with care, 
| 


ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the Coramencement of the French Revolution in 
1729 to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, 4 vols., 
8vo., Sheep extra, $5 00. 

The style of the authoris rich and copious, his views 
extensive, his judgments elevated, his narrative often 
dramatic and enchanting. No work by a British pen de- 
serves to he compared with it; and we think every reader 
will accord it the preference, io point of fullness and 
in jality.— North American Review. 


GIBBON'S HISTORY OF ROME, | 
New Edition, with Notes, by Rev. H. H. Mitman and | 


M. Guizor. Maps and Engravings. 4 vols., 8vo., 


" Sheep extra. $5 00. 


Ifpthis work be not always history, it is often some- 
thing more than history, and above it; itis philosophy, it 
is theology, it is wit and eloquence, it is criticism the 
most masterly on every subject with which literature 
cane connected.— Professor Smyth. 


BALKELD’S FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH ; Adapted to 


every Class of Learners. (ln press.) 


I have never inet with a work professing to teach any 
foreign Janguage which combines so many excellent 
qualities, and is so well adapted for all classes of learn- 
ers. It is the precise manper in which I have been 
giving instruction to classes of pupils in English, French, 
und Spanish for many years in the cities of Paris, Lon- 
don, and Madrid, teaching what is most important to 
know.— Don Julio Cirilo de Molina, Professer of Lan- 
guages in the Cities of Madrid, Paris and London. 


BOYD'S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC, ETC. 12mo. 


muslin, 50 cents. 


It is very happily adapted to aid teachers in training 
the minds of the young to act with clearness, and to 
give a perspicnous and elegant expression to their 
thoughts in written language.—Philadelphia Christian 
Observer. 

My decided conviction of its merits prompts me to re- 
commend it to the examination of teachers, parents, and 
all who feel an interest in promoting the noble and 
biessed career of popular education.—.uthor of Sweet's 
Elocution. 


ECLECTIC MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. J. R. 


vp, A.M, 12mo. musiin gilt. 75 cents, 


The book is exceedingly valuable, both for private use 
and academies, and high schools generally. It exhibits 
in detail the greater and the lesser moralities of life, and 
is admirably adapted for distriet schools. It cannot be 
studied too much, by youth especially.— Western Lite- 
rary Messenger. 


A FIRST BOOK IN LATIN. Containing Grammar, 


Exercises, and Vocabularies, on the Method of constant 
Imitation and Repetition. By Professors J. M’Clintock 
and G. R, Crooks. Second edition, revised. 12mo. 
sheep extra. 75 cents. 

I am satisfied that it is the best book for beginners in 
Latin that is published in this country.—Prof. J. P. 
Durain, Philadelphia. 

Iam confident that no teacher who studies the success 
of his pupils will adopt any other text-book than this 
in the beginning of a course in Latin. Prof. W. H. 
Giver, Belleville, New Jersey. 


PARKER'S AIDS TO ENGLISH composrri&\. 


Prepared for the Student of all Grades, embracing Spe- 
cimens and Examples of School and College 
12ino., muslin gilt, 80 cents. 


We have been long familiar with this excellent vo- 
lume, and do not conceive it possible for any improve- 
ment to be made on it. To those who have never had 
an ———— of jadging of its merits, -wWe woildjeay, 
by all ered ocaes copy, for tfere is ndthing Hike it 


nge of Alemenhtary §8chool-books.—Com. 
Adv. 


ANTHON’'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


Revised edition; numerous Engravings. 1 vol., ro 
8vo., sheep. $4 75. ” i 














McCULLOCH’S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER.  Cor- 


rected to the Present Times. 2 vols. 8vo., shp. 96 50. 
A work first in this s of literature; it is one 
of great research, comprehensive in its plan, and minute 
in its details. To him who wishes to take a survey of 
the world and its inhabitants, it will be found to be 
withont a rival —Methodist Quarterly Review. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


Language. Abridged from the quarto Edition of the 
Author: to which are added, a Synopsis of Words dif 
ferently pr d by different Ortho# pists ; and Wal- 
ker's Key. Revised Edition. 8vo., sheep extra. $3 50. 
The most useful dictionary of the English language 
ever published.— Examiner. 
Dr. Webster's incomparable dictionary.—Cambridge 


Press 


BRANDES ENCYCLOPZADIA OF SCIENCE AND 
Art. Edited by W. T. Branpe, assisted by eminent 
Literary and Scientific Gentlemen. Illustrated by nu- 
merous Engravings on Wood. 8vo., sheep extra. $4 00. 

Tt wat! prove of the greatest value as a book of refer- 
ence, and deserves to find a place on every literary table. 
Clear and authentic, copious without prolixity, it fur- 
nishes an explanation of facts and terms, and a deve- 
lopment of principles well illustrated and explained.— 
London Times. 

An admirable work, supplying what all scientific and 
literary men must have long felt to be a desideratum in 
our literature.—Eelectic Review. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S NEW GREEK AND ENG- 
lish Lexicon. Based on the German Work of Fran- 
cis Passow. With Corrections and Additions. By 
Drisler, Prof. of Columbia College. 8vo. extra Sheep 
binding. $5. 

“It is no wonder,” says the Quarterly Review, “that 
this volume should have cleareé the field of England of 
all its competitors ;” and such, we fully believe, will be 
likewise the result of its republication in this country. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 





MILIS’S LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE AND INDUC- 


tive. Il vol. 8vo. muslin, $2. 

A production, we predict, which will distinguish the 
age ; which no scholar should be without; but which, 
above all, should be the manual of every lawyer. The 
style is, in our judgment, a model; in thought as in 
method, clear as crystal; in expression, precise as the 
symbolical language of algebra.— Democratic Review. 


PROF. HACKLEY’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 1 
vol. 8vo. sheep. $1 50. 

The object has been to make the best book on Alge- 
bra iu our language. The work will be found to con 
tain all that is important in the higher parts of Algebra, 
upon which usually separate treatises are thought ne- 
cessary, as well as the elementary expositions suited to 
beginners. Every variety of symbol and example has 
been introduced.— Trumpet. 


PROF. LOOMIS’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 8vo" 


sheep. $1 25. 

The present treatise is the product of much study and 
many years’ experience in teaching in the New York 
University. 

It is just the work which I have been for a long time in 
search of. I am particularly delighted with the mode of 
treating the subject of logarithms, and, indeed, with the 
clearness of the investigations generally throughout the 
work.—E. Oris Kenpatt, Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy in the Central High School of Philadelphia. 

I fully concur with Prof. Kendall in his opinion of 
Loomis’s Algebra —Srars C. WaLKeER, of the National 
Observatory, Washington. 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, ABRIDGED. 


With numerous Lilustrations. Price, $1 25. 

“ This Abridgment retains all that is necessary for the 
less advanced scholar. Dr. Anthon has corrected many 
errors which appeared in the London edition, and has 
added many important articles. The work should be 
—— into all our classical schools.’’— Advocate and 

urnal. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DYEING, CALICO- 
PRINTING, &c. Including the latest Inventions and 
Improvements, With an Appendix, by an experienced 
Dyer, assisted by several Scientific Geniiemen. With 
Engravings. @vo. muslin. $3 50. 

“ The work is the result of 20 years’ experience : it is 
the best book for practical dyers yet written.” — Tribune. 


BROWNE'S TREES OF AMERICA, Native and 


Foreign, Pictorially and Botanically Delineated. Iltus- 
trated by numerous ceerera 8vogmuslin. $5 00. 
“We heartily commend this handsome volume to 
our friends as constituting a valuable contribution to 
this department of literature; and we hope that those 
who control our Colleges, Academies, and Common 
Ss take care = i Puree under thelr 
charge have every opportunity D a thorough 
knowledge of the trees of America.” —Agriculturist. 














ETCHINGS OF A WHALING CRUISE. 


To which i AB brief t ttleeney of the le 
a e 
Fishery, its and present Condition, By J. Ross 


Browne. Illustrated by numerous 
and Wood. 8vo., muslin. $2 00. 


This splendid work is full of stirring, adventurous in- 
cident, abounds with geniai bh: glow 


urists. 8vo., sheep extra. $4 75. 


ZUMPT’S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
Corrected and enlarged by Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
Sheep extra. 90 cents. 


A book which well deserves its t celebrity, and 
the high esteem in which if is had by the bas of 
scholars.— Examiner. 

The best Latin Grammar in existence. The resuit is 
a work which ought to be in the library of, not only 
every Latin student, but every Latin scholar.—.Ath’m. 


FORSTER'S LIVES OF CELEBRATED BRITISH 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth. Edited Rey. 
J. O. Choules. Steel portraits. 8vo., muslin. %, 75. 

For choice and instructive matter, one of the best 
books in the language.— Poughkeepsie Journal. 

The work has fully justified the high anticipations 
excited in regard to it iThe work is Mehiy instructive 
and valuable.— Rochester Amer. 


GARDNER'S FARMERS’ DICTIONARY. A Vocabu- 


An invaluable treatise for the agriculturist, whose 
suggestions and information would save him 
ten times its cost every year of his labor.— t. 


PROF. DRAPER’S TEXT-BOOK ON CHEMISTRY. 
For the Use of Schools and eos. With 300 Iius- 
trations, Third edition. 12mo, sheep. 75 cents. 

Terse, lucid, and ical, and well ada to 
the object for sean tt io patie It is a — 
provement upon all the chemical text-books with which 
we are acquainted. It cannot ‘ail of ——— the 
een) EE RUSS te ote eee e ] 

azette. 


MORSE’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. The 150th thou- 
sand. 4to. numerous engravings and colored maps. 50 
cents. ; 

A valuabie acquisition to all e either in im- 
parting or receiving instruction, Its conciseness and 
simplicity of arrangement, and its numerous and beauti- 
ful embellishments, cannot fail to render it deservedly 
popular.—W. H. Pitre, Principal of New 
Grammar School, Philadelphia. 


MONETTE'S VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, by the three great European Powers, 
Spain, France, and Great Britain ; and the subsequent 
Occupation, Settlement, and Extension of Civil Govern- 
ment by the United States, until the Year 1846. With 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo., muslin. 


WHEWELL’S HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE &CI- 
ences, from the Earliest Times to the Present. 


WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
Sciences, founded upon their History. 


WHEWELL’S ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, INCLUD- 
ing Polity. 2 vols. 12mo., auslin, $1 00. 
Dr. Whewell’s work ought to be read, because it can- 


not be read withoat advantage ; the requires such 
_ books.— London Atheneum. ts 


nee wens, H, & B, have recently wsued a * a4 
assified and Descriptive Catalogue,” which ma 
obtained gratis, on application. ” 
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